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(Address delivered at the Inaugural Meeting of the British Architects’ Conference, 
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AM sure that in your conference you will partially submerged these landmarks of our history, 
debate many questions of importance, but I and we will strike you principally as a modern 
trust that you may spare some hours from industrial city, occupied—no little occupied at 

serious business to visit the locality of which present, I am sorry to say—with mechanical engi- 
Newcastle is the nerve centre. I believe that neering, the building of giant steamers and the 
you will find in it much to interest you, for you export of coal. 

are in a neighbourhood which has a long archi- Now a modern industrial city presents to archi- 
tectural history. From Newcastle you may visit tects some very difficult problems to which we 
the remains of the Great Wall which marked the should like you to give thought. We must all 
farthest confines of the Roman Empire; you may acknowledge that the cities which we owe to the 
inspect the site of the rude cell in which St. Industrial Revolution are sadly lacking in beauty. 
Cuthbert kept alight the lamp of Christianity The age which gave man unexampled control 
on the Farne Islands—still a sanctuary indeed, — over the forces of nature, which supplied architects 
but consecrated now to the puffin and the guille- with an embarrassing wealth of building material 
mot and other nesting sea birds. Near us, to the and possibilities of construction hitherto unima- 
south, is that noble cathedral which Professor gined, contributed nothing to the charm of our 





Prentout, who fills the Chair of Norman History ‘ities. On the contrary, it has made most of them 
at the University of Caen, presents to his students little better than grimy workshops from which 
as the finest specimen of Norman architecture. the wealthier inhabitants hasten to get away. 
By the railway station you have already noticed, Why this lack of charm in modern towns? Is 
I am sure, the historic keep from which the town modern industry incompatible with beauty ? 
takes its name, and in our streets and upon the These are the questions which I think architects 
quays you will find here and there some traces and the public might discuss together with 
of the Middle Ages : a friary sadly fallen from its advantage. I am not going to bore you with a 
original splendour, and also houses of the guilds discussion on town- planning ; for you certainly 
which once controlled the commerce and industry know much more upon that question than I do. 
of the Tyne. But these you will have to hunt for, Let it be agreed between us that we are suffering 
because the flood of modern industrialism has in part from remediable evils; that our towns 
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might be laid out much more wisely ; that smoke 
need not pollute our atmosphere ; let us assume 
that a wiser generation than ours will act instead 
of grumbling and build the clean and spacious 
towns which we might have if we wished. Nor 
am I going to ask you to consider how we can 
improve the humbler quarters of the town, those 
“drab, unlovely streets’ in which the working 
classes are doomed to live. I want to concentrate 
attention upon a socially less important problem 
which concerns architects more nearly. ‘The 
ugliness of which I complain is that in our principal 
thoroughfares, in the pretentious quarter of the 
city which pays high rates and in which land is 
bought by the foot. Here should be the buildings 
which we show to our visitors with pride as the 
ornament of the city ; yet this is the very quarter in 
which our modern failure is most apparent. I speak 
to you, gentlemen, in this discussion as a repre- 
sentative of the public, and I will begin by ad- 
mitting frankly that for the want of beauty in our 
main thoroughfares the public, your clients, must 
bear the greater part of the blame. ‘To my mind 
the’ main fault of our modern streets is the want 


of harmonious design ; taken separately, many of 


the buildings are well enough, but each of them, 
in too many towns, is of a different height and in 
a different style, and the effect of all taken together 
is nothing but discord. ‘The street, not the single 
house, should be the unit of building, and the 
street should be planned as an architectural 
whole ; each building in it should be in harmony 
with the general design and should contribute to 
its realisation. Our streets are a riot of indi- 
vidualism ; each owner has indulged his particular 
taste or fancy ; very often his object has apparently 
been to be as bizarre and unlike his neighbours 
as possible. In one of the busiest thoroughfares 
of Newcastle I have counted in one block as many 
as eight different heights from the pavement to 
the parapet ; it is not a street at all, but a jumble 
of oddly assorted houses. In the past the preva- 
lence of a great tradition, or possibly the authority 
of the architect in those days, was strong enough 
to curb the exuberant fancy of the private owner, 
and an architectural policy was followed in the 
construction of our streets. ‘To this we owe the 
quiet dignity of Bath and the stateliness of the New 
Town of Edinburgh, and to my mind the merit of 
the Rue Castiglione and the Place Vend6me—to 


take only one example from that quarter of Paris— 
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is due more to the design of the street than to the 
excellence of the individual buildings. 

How can we get back to that better tradition ? 
How can we persuade the individual to subordinate 
his fancy to a general design. ‘To educate the 
whole public would be a long business and might 
well fill you with despair. But our task is not 
really so serious as that. ‘The people we want to 
influence are neither very numerous nor, I believe, 
very hard to convince. ‘They are the owners of house 
property in the shopping quarter ; in most cases 
they belong to that part of the commercial com- 
munity which is engaged in retail trade. They 
are keenly alive to the importance of making their 
property attractive, and they are not likely to be 
indifferent to our arguments. For, in brief, what 
we have to say is this: “ The shopping quarter 
ought to be the most delightful part of the town ; 
it should be so pleasant that people would wander 
there for the mere pleasure of beholding it even 
when they did not propose to make purchases. 
And if you, the shopowners, will adopt our archi- 
tectural policy we will make it a joy to go 
a-shopping.”’ And indeed it is not fantastical 
to say that a beautiful aspect is a necessity for a 
shopping quarter. It is the incomparable view 
of Edinburgh Castle which has turned Princes 
Street into an uninterrupted line of shops ; the 
Rue de Rivoli possesses not only architectural 
dignity but the view of the Louvre and the 
Tuileries Gardens. Shops are beginning to 
invade the Place Vendéme as well as St. James’s 
Square. I think we do not need to insist that good 
architecture pays the shopkeeper; he knows it 
already and is ready to back his knowledge with 
money. What he has failed to grasp is that he 
cannot get full value for his expenditure unless 
he submits to a general design. A special effort 
would, I believe, be needed to bring this point 
of view before the commercial community ; we 
may assume, I suppose, that they do not read the 
architectural magazines with any regularity. An 
occasional article in the R.I1.B.A. JoURNAL would 
not therefore effect much. I suggest to you that 
the proper course is that some distinguished 
architect who is filled with zeal for the improve- 
ment of his city should approach one or other of 
the professional societies into which the commer- 
cial community is organised ; they are in the habit 
of meeting in such societies to discuss their common 
interests, and I do not believe they would be 
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indifferent to a well-considered appeal to adopt 
a common policy with regard to building. 

But if, gentlemen, you are prepared to make an 
appeal to the commercial public may I venture, with 
all humility, to suggest that you yourselves must be 
prepared to make some concessions to the necessities 
of this commercial age. In the modern world adver- 
tising is a necessity, and you will not make much 
impression upon men of business unless you 
frankly recognise that fact. In the past a too 
fastidious taste has prevented you from taking 
account of advertising. You have allowed adver- 
tising to fall into other less skilful hands. For 
your neglect you have paid a heavy penalty, for your 
noblest buildings have been defaced by monstrous 
gold letters which outrage the symmetry on which 
you spent so much thought. I hope I shall not 
offend the high-browed if I say that in the elevation 
of a commercial building you must take account of 
the need for publicity and make the inevitable 
lettering a part of your design. ‘There is no reason 
why lettering should not be brought into harmony 
with architectural form and at the same time 
arrest the attention of the passer-by. In the East 
lettering is the most conspicuous and most beautiful 
decoration at the disposal of the Mahommedan 
architect. What could be more decorative than 
the verses of the Koran sculptured on a mosque ? 
The majestic gateway of the ‘T'aj at Agra is covered 
with noble Arabic characters, and the chief orna- 
ment upon the tomb itself is to be found in the 
sacred texts inlaid in black marble. So highly did 
the Mahommedans prize this form of ornamentation 
that famous calligraphists were brought all the 
way from Shiraz to design the inscriptions upon 
the Taj. 

From what I have seen with my own eyes I am 
convinced that lettering can not only be brought 
into harmony with an architectural design, but 
can add to its beauty. 

No doubt you are all painfully familiar with the 
harm done to noble buildings by the unskilful 
advertiser. If you are not, a walk down one of 
the chief shopping streets of Newcastle will show 
you how completely his tasteless signs can ruin 
a good thoroughfare. But this is not the end of 
the tale of woe. The disfigurement of our 
streets by day is bad enough, but what invective 
can adequately stigmatise the advertisements of 
flashing light which make the night hideous ? 
And for this I venture to take the architectural 
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profession seriously to task. Was ever so great 
an opportunity missed ? Had you taken charge 
of this new method of publicity you might have 
made even our modern cities beautiful at night. 
The illumination of a building can very easily 
produce a charming effect. Of that also I can 
vouch from Indian experience. In all the world 
there is no prettier festival than the Diwali, the 
Feast of Lamps. As soon as the sun has set little 
lights begin to glow on the parapet and along all 
the cornices of every Hindu house ; every archi- 
tectural feature is lit up so that the whole building 
is outlined in light. This fairy decoration, which 
I never saw without delight, is produced by the 
crudest means—merely a wick stuck into a rough 
clay saucer of oil—but the charm of it is beyond 
description. Why should we not produce the 
same effect? Our resources are immeasurably 
greater than those of Indian villagers, and there 
is a strong economic motive for making a shop, 
a restaurant or a cinema palace so beautiful that 
people will flock to see it. One attempt to make 
use of light as part of the normal decoration of a 
building at night I have seen recently in London— 
in the large Lyons restaurant at the top of the 
Haymarket. I thought the effect very attractive, 
but I have had no opportunity of examining it 
closely. I saw enough, however, to convince me 
that the illumination was part of the architect’s 
design and to make me hope that other architects 
will make similar experiments. 

The two points that I wish to make to you, then, 
are these : we must, firstly, persuade the owners of 
property in our shopping quarters that harmony 
of design is essential to the beauty of a street 
and that they must therefore agree, jointly and 
severally, to pursue one architectural policy. 
Secondly, the architects who design the elevations 
of mercantile buildings must make provision for 
publicity both by day and by night. If we could 
have our way on these two points I believe that 
we could make the opulent quarters of our indus- 
trial towns pleasant and beautiful. I am sure that 
our architects in modern England are capable of 
designing streets which it would be a pleasure to 
walk in and a joy to behold. I think the modern 
shop contains a great many elements of artistic 
pleasure which well deserve a noble setting. An 
unhealthy literary romanticism has made us believe 
that modern things are always vulgar and ugly. 
This is absurdly untrue ; if we would only trust 
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the evidence of our senses and not call to mind 
what we have been taught to think about Art we 
should see that a shop window containing, say, a 
lady’s hat and parasol, may be a very pretty thing, 
and that the ties, socks and fancy shirts of a modern 
hosier present a feast of colour quite as rich as the 
carpets and shawls of an Oriental bazaar. 

I have confined my remarks to one quarter of 
the city; I believe if we could once show the 
public how beauty could be achieved in certain 
streets they would quickly adapt the principle 
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in other areas. How to make the dwellings of 
working men more cheerful and more healthy is 
a larger and more serious problem, with which 
I do not venture to deal to-day; that is not 
primarily a problem for architects but for local 
authorities and the Ministry of Health ; to deal 
with it would require consideration of national 
finance and economic policy for which this is not 
the occasion. My humbler task has been to 
suggest two points for discussion by architects 
and the public. 





MR. E. GUY DAWBER (PRESIDE 


Before Sir Theodore Morison’s address the PRESI- 
DENT, in welcoming members to the Conference, said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen—It is very gratifying to 
find such a large attendance at this, the first meeting 
of the Conference. I am very pleased to say that 
we have with us the Presidents of most of the 
Allied Societies and a great many of their Past Presi- 
dents. We have also with us twelve members of the 
Council of the Royal Institute and a great many of the 
other members. We have also with us, I am glad to 
say, representatives of our Dominions Overseas. We 
have Mr. and Mrs. R. Alsop, of Australia; Mr. Kerr, 
from Australia ; and Mr. McWilliams, from South Africa. 
We are also very pleased to see with us this morning 
Mr. Harvey Corbett, from New York. It is always very 
encouraging to see these members from different parts 
of the country, apart from those visitors of ours from 
Overseas whom we welcome so cordially, because one 
of the most important elements of this Conference is 
that it gives architects a valuable opportunity of meeting 
their brother architects and of discussing with them the 
various problems which confront us all at the present 
time. 

We meet together, we lunch together, we dine together, 
under the most favourable auspices; we can visit 
places of historic interest and beauty, and for two or three 
days at least we can leave all the turmoils of office and 
business matters behind us. A most excellent pro- 
gramme has been arranged, and I am sure that we 
shall have a very pleasant time. But before we get to 
that part of the programme we always endeavour at the 
Conference to get an address on some subject of interest 
to architects by an authority on the subject, and 
we are fortunate in that we are going to have an address 
on ‘ Architects and the Public,” from Sir Theodore 
Morison. Sir Theodore needs no introduction to you 
from me—he is the Principal of Armstrong College, the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Durham, and he is a 
great educationalist. He served ona great many battle 
fronts during the War, and he is well known to all of you 
in this part of the country and throughout Great Britain. 

He is going to give us to-day a paper from the lay- 
man’s point of view on “ Architects and the Public,” and 
I am sure that we shall have great pleasure in listening 
to what he has to say to us on that subject. It is extremely 


NT R.I.B.A.) IN THE CHAIR. 
kind of Sir Theodore to come here to-day, because we all 
sympathise with him in the serious illness of his wife. 

Sir THEODORE MORISON: Let me first of all 
thank you for the very kind and sympathetic reference 
which has been made to the anxiety I have recently been 
going through, and I may tell you now that the most acute 
part of that anxiety has now been removed. My wife is 
distinctly better, and though her convalescence will be 
long, she is now on the high road to health. I can assure 
you that it gives me the greatest possible pleasure to take 
part in the reception of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to Newcastle, and on behalf of the University 
—and I must speak for the University—and of the whole 
city and town I bid you the most hearty of welcomes. 

Sir Theodore Morison then delivered his address. 
At its conclusion the President asked Mr. Harvey Corbett 
to propose the vote of thanks. 

Mr. HARVEY CORBETT: I regard it as a very 
great privilege to be permitted to propose a vote of thanks 
to Sir Theodore Morison for the illuminating and inspir- 
ing address which he has given us. Iam glad that he has 
not visited New York. I came to London and to New- 
castle with a great feeling of relief because of the uniform 
height of your buildings. London for example, which 
I happen to know better than Newcastle, is like a beautiful 
rug, in which there is a variety of colours, but which all 
seem to blend in a harmonious whole. If you go to New 
York you will see buildings of from four to forty storeys 
standing alongside one another. If Sir Theodore saw 
these buildings I think he would feel that we needed his 
advice over on the other side more than you do here. 
In proposing this vote of thanks I have only one regret, 
and that is that we cannot have Sir Theodore in New 
York to tell us in the way he has told you the things that 
we, of all people, ought to hear. I have the greatest 
possible pleasure in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to 
Sir Theodore for his splendid and helpful address. 

Mr. ARTHUR KEEN (Vice-President), in associat- 
ing himself with Mr. Harvey Corbett in the vote of 
thanks, said: We all have the feeling that if the general 
public were all like-minded with Sir Theodore our task 
as architects would be made very easy. The question 
of the control and freedom of any of our’acts seems to 
me to be extraordinarily interesting. We all recognise 
that, whilst freedom must be exercised with moderation 








n these days, the control to which we have to submit 
is rather more than we care for. It is not always exercised 
with judgment, and therefore it is not an unmixed blessing. 
We have had examples in London—in Kingsway and 
Aldgate and Regent Street—where architects have had to 
submit to a very considerable amount of control, and 
one cannot conscientiously say that the result has been 
all that one might have wished. It may be that when the 
proper control in regard to buildings comes to be exercised 
in a proper manner, it will result in the general advantage 
of the public. It has been a very great pleasure to me 
to come to Newcastle, and I am looking forward to 
what I shall see this afternoon and the next day or two, 
and I must thank you for the kindness of the reception 
which you have accorded to your visitors. For the 
present, may I say that it is with the greatest 
possible pleasure that I second the vote of thanks which 
has been proposed by our distinguished visitor from the 
United States ? 

Mr. WILLIAM WOODWARD: Sir Theodore Morison 
has given us very considerable food for thought, and one of 
his observations was that advertising is a necessity. I 
came here early yesterday, and I had an opportunity 
of wandering round this city of yours, and I was peculiarly 
struck by the advertisements on the business premises of 
your city. I am accustomed to London, and I have in 
my mind one or two streets in London which show signs 
of vulgar advertisement, but I must say that I think that 
this city of Newcastle is no better. Not only are the ad- 
vertisements horizontal and vertical, but they are diagonal 
as well. I admit that advertising is necessary, but I agree 
with the lecturer when he says that it is within the province 
of architects so to design their buildings having regard 
to the fact that their clients must have advertisements, 
and I am sure that they van so design their buildings 
that there shall be none of the vulgarity to which I 
refer. Reference has also been made by Sir Theodore 
to the want of uniformity in the architecture of our 
streets. I have in my mind a thoroughfare called the 
Strand, and I have in mind another thoroughfare which 
some of you may know, Regent Street, and in this 
connection Sir Theodore has very properly referred to 
Messrs. Lyons’ establishment, where they have effected 
a really most excellent system of electric lighting for 
their place in the night time. With regard to uniformity, 
Baron Haussmann in the Napoleonic days in Paris 
secured uniformity, and that was because the French 
designers as a whole had a particular taste for colour. 
The Strand is by no means an example of architectural 
uniformity, but it is a pleasure to look at, and I must 
confess that I prefer the divergence in style in the Strand 
to that of some of the thoroughfares where a decided 
uniformity on lines of horizontal cornices obtains. ‘Take 
the case of Regent Street ; you know that Nash designed 
the Quadrant in Regent Street and secured uniformity, 
and in my opinion Nash’s portion of Regent Street 
is far superior to the present Quadrant. To my 
mind your city is cleaner than some parts of London; 
I can walk across your roads almost four or five yards 
without fear of being run over; your policemen 
adopt the style of the sergents-de-ville of France, and 
instead of putting out a forbidding hand with stern 
demeanour, they put out a white-gloved hand, and gently 
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wave you on in the way in which you would go. In 
conclusion may I say what a great pleasure it has been to 
me to visit your really fine city. I have much pleasure 
in supporting the vote of thanks. 

PROFESSOR S. D. ADSHEAD : I feel that I must 
rise to say a few words with regard to a subject which has 
been touched upon by Sir Theodore, and that is Town 
Planning. Curiously enough I have attended two 
addresses by eminent speakers this week and both of 
them seemed to resolve themselves into considering the 
question of the decoration of a city. It just shows 
how very important the question of architecture is 
becoming, and I think it will ultimately lead to a solution 
of some of the greatest difficulties in the sphere of the 
architect. ‘There is the general question of traffic control, 
a question which we shall not solve to-day, though we 
shall in a few years. We have great examples of traffic 
control. Kingsway, to my mind, is well controlled, and 
in all cases control by the local authority, elected by the 
people, should be responsible. We have yet to work 
out our own salvation, not by wrestling with impossibilities 
but with a new sort of control which will support the 
local authorities in their efforts to regulate matters in 
regard to town planning. Let me point out that we 
have real power to-day; it is perhaps not generally 
known that under the Towns Planning Act we have 
absolute control over the height of the building and, most 
important of all, the character of the building, and there 
is no definition as to what character is. ‘They can have 
control over the elevation, and if necessary under the 
Act this matter of elevation can be submitted to the local 
authority. It can also be referred to the President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects if necessary. I 
think the Royal Institute has been a little remiss in not 
seeing that certain clauses were incorporated in the Act. 
The question of control and character should be developed 
and their great care should be that it was exercised with 
the responsibility which it involved. 

A MEMBER: Will you forgive me if I, as a 
very ordinary member of the public and as a member 
of one of the societies represented here, trespass on 
your time for a few moments? Sir Theodore Morison 
made what you will very probably find is a very valuable 
suggestion with regard to the lettering upon buildings, 
and he referred especially to the lettering on the ‘Taj 
in India. With the greatest possible diffidence I 
would enter a caveat here and issue a word of warning 
in this way ; all the lettering on Mahommedan buildings 
like the Taj, or nearly all of it, is taken from the Koran 
or something of that sort, and is put there, we might say, 
to the glory of God. When you consider the lettering 
put on buildings to the glory of Mammon, the control 
of this may be accompanied by difficulties greater than 
at firstappears. Sir Theodore referred to the illumination 
of the houses in India at night, and I am speaking now 
more particularly of Calcutta, where the houses are merely 
boxes of square design, and the effectiveness of the 
illumination is brought out by the square building. The 
outlines formed by these lights are extremely beautiful, 
and in that case the illumination hides the architectural 
defects. May I be allowed to associate myself with the 
vote of thanks, which has been so ably proposed, seconded 
and supported, to Sir Theodore Morison ? 
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Major HARRY BARNES: There is always before us 
the controversy between uniformity and variety, between 
the imposition upon us by some superior person or body 
of their artistic conception of the treatment of large areas 
of land and buildings, and the treatment of the separate 
parts by individuals who design and build according to 
their particular taste. I suppose in this country we have 
always had difficulties in imposing upon the citizens any 
sort of a cut-and-dried general plan. Sir Christopher 
Wren felt this and the failure in Kingsway and Regent 
Street in London may be laid down to the same cause. As 
long as we go on selling parcels of land to separate 
individuals, and lay on them the burden of building, they 
want to have their say in the kind of building and to design 
it so as to fit in with their own particular wishes and their 
own particular fads. It is an extraordinarily difficult 
thing to control plans. As long as you have architects at 
all I do not know that you will not have this individualism 
in building. After all, if an architect gets a commission 
he looks upon it as a chance to express himself and carry 
out in it the ideas that are in his mind, and I think there 
will be a very considerable resistance on the part of archi- 
tects to being controlled in their designs to any great 
extent by a general plan. In London you come across 
places where streets or squares seem to be designed from 
end to end by one man, and if it is well done one says let 
us have more of this. ‘Then you go to some other place 
and come across a meandering medizval street, and at 
every turn you get a view which you never expected to see 
and you say ‘“‘ How beautiful !”’ ‘‘ Cannot we have more 
of this?”’ I am therefore not hopeful that we are going 
to see any great advance in the direction of uniformity. I 
was wondering whether it was necessary, because in old 
towns and villages which have not been spoiled by 
industrialism you will find there are buildings in which 
the medizval architects have let themselves go according 
to their particular fancy, and the whole effect is perfectly 
delightful and charming. It is chaos if you like, but 
you would not alter a single stone. With regard to 
the question of advertising on buildings the difficulty 
there is not only as regards new buildings but as regards 
old buildings, buildings which have been designed without 
any thought of advertisement. If one is dealing with a 
new building you can see that you get a good building 
with a natural advertising space on it, and it would not be 
a bad idea if the Institute were to institute a competition 
on those lines. It would probably lead to the obliteration 
of windows as architectural features, and one can see that 
some very artistic results might possibly come out of it. 
The trouble is not with new buildings but with old 
buildings changing hands, some going into the posses- 
sion of multiple firms and people who want to advertise 
and are going to get their advertisements up regardless of 
any architectural features at all. They do not care how 
it is done as Jong as they get their ideas before the 
public. In order to get protection from that we shall 
have to get protection from the authorities, and perhaps 
some action of a joint nature might be brought to bear 
to-day in order to prevent buildings being spoiled in this 
way. If we are to have any efficient control over it, it will 
require fresh legislation, and now that Parliament is turning 
its attention to the control of advertisement it would be a 
good time to bring their attention to the control of adver- 
tisements on buildings. All art must be for all time depen- 
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dent to a large extent upon the taste of the community. | 
join most heartily in the vote of thanks to Sir Thecdore for 
having brought to our notice such very important and 
interesting questions. 

Mr. T. R. MILBURN : Sir Theodore has referred to 
some matters which have been exercising our minds 
for a long time. With regard to the question of adver- 
tising, I quite approve of what he says, and I think it 
is a good suggestion that our new buildings should be 
so designed in order to provide space for advertisements 
without disfiguring their architectural features, and a 
great deal can be done in the way of uniformity. 

Mr. HARVEY CORBETT: May I, Mr. President, 
say one more word on the question of advertising ? 
I may give you one or two experiences or facts in 
connection with that phase in New York. We 
have found that on Fifth Avenue the local Associa- 
tion of Merchants and Property Owners have agreed 
among themselves not to deface their buildings by electric 
signs. It seems to me that is a method by which you 
could solve a problem which Sir Theodore Morison 
has outlined. On Broadway, however, the merchants 
have all agreed that they will go to the limit of electrical 
illumination, and in this connection I will call particular 
attention to a Londoner who had been shown one of 
these tremendous electrical signs on Broadway covering 
the whole of the building, and, of course, involving a 
large expenditure of money every minute of its operation. 
The American was bragging about his signs—we all do 
that—and pointing out what a wonderful thing it was, 
how much it cost, how many lights it contained, and 
finally, when he paused for breath, the Englishman 
said: ‘‘I see, but is it not horribly conspicuous.” 
A good many of our successful buildings have been made 
possible because the architect has persuaded the owner 
that good architects pay. They are dealt with on a com- 
mercial basis, this being a commercial age, and they 
approach him on the basis that everything good to look 
at is the best advertisement in the world, and I believe 
that if the architects will take that point of view a great 
deal can be done towards improving the standard of our 
street architecture. 

Mr. W. J. McWILLIAMS  : I speak with all humility, 
coming as I do from a very distant part of the British 
Empire, South Africa, and a person coming from a land 
like South Africa to a country like this is struck at once 
by the dreadful monotony of the largest cities of your 
land, because of the smuts and the smoke and the terrible 
blackness. I am told that the Midland people are proud 
of the blackness of their city; all I can say is that if 
they are proud of that, I do not see any hope of remedying 
the things which Sir Theodore complained about, 
and that is the struggle for uniformity. I consider in 
Newcastle between here and my hotel there is enough 
goldbeaters’ skin to cover the whole of this building. 
That is an evidence of the enterprising business man 
who is trying to make out that his business is not part 
of the street, but the whole street itself. If something 
could be done to persuade the authorities to electrify 
the railways and to lay out the cities with the smoky 
parts at some distance, and to introduce central heating 
into the larger houses—at present all your houses are 
simply chimneys—there might be a possibility of cleaner 
towns and better health conditions. Take the Strand, 
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for instance. You have in one place a red brick building, 
next door to it a terra-cotta building, and then beyond 
that a white terra-cotta building, and still something else 
of a different colour. There is possibly a building erected 
in stone, and in a few years’ time the terra-cotta building 
will retain some of its colour, but a stone building will 
be jet black. Could not something be done to keep your 
towns and cities a little cleaner? It can only be done, I know, 
by slow growth; but anyone coming from a land of sun- 
shine in the British Empire,or from any other country where 
industrialism is not so rife, will see a vast contrast. I have 
toured a good deal around England, and there is one 
thing which has appalled me in going through the lovely 
villages of Kent and Surrey and in the North, and that 
is the character of their shops and their shop windows. 
I noticed that in some of the villages there seemed to be 
a fashion created of painting the spaces between the 
half-timbering with a ghastly sky blue in some instances, 
and in other instances a horrible sort of magenta pink, 
and if that sort of thing is going to spread I do not know 
what is going to become of the charm of the English 
villages. I suggest that something should be done by 
your Institute to try and stop this sort of thing, because 
once it begins it may run riot. I am told that it is impos- 
sible to interfere with private interests in England, 
and I know that vested interests are always a stop- 
gap to progress. I thank you for giving me this oppor- 
tunity of addressing you this morning, and with all 
sincerity I endorse the vote of thanks to Sir Theodore 
Morison. 

The PRESIDENT : Before I put the vote of thanks to 
the Conference I should like to say how very much I have 
personally enjoyed Sir Theodore’s address. It has covered 
much ground, and you have heard by the discussion 
which has followed how many topics of importance and 
interest it touched upon, and it may be that at some other 
time, with fuller opportunities, there may be further dis- 
cussions of an interesting and instructive nature on the 
points which Sir Theodore has raised and which may 
eventuate in the ultimate advantage and benefit of the 
Institute itself and of the profession. With reference to what 
has been said by Professor Adshead, I always understood 
that the Town Planning Act was not obligatory, and that 
it was left to localities whether they adopted it or not, and 
that is one of the main reasons why all over England 
to-day we see houses which are not uniform in construc- 
tion or appearance, but which are left to the individual 
tastes of the owners. If you go through the country you 
will find numerous cases where the owners are allowed to 
put up anything they like. Our friend from South Africa 
has referred to our country villages and towns and to what 
he very rightly considered spoiled them from the point of 
view of beauty and interest. Going through the country, 
as I often do, one of the saddest sights I see is the vision of 
a village shop window dressed in a more or less modern 
style, displaying a bewildering array of miscellaneous 
articles instead of showing, as they used to do, just a few 
things. Inthe olden days one was attracted by the village 
shop and its modest display. I am_ perfectly certain 
that the village shop does not get any more custom 
by its elaborate display than it did when the display 
was more modest; in fact I am sure that the old 
system was far the better. With regard to advertise- 
ments in our cities I think that is a matter in which the 
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Institute might endeavour to do something for us. It is 
really deplorable that a nicely designed building should be 
used simply as a background for advertisement. Take the 
Strand in London for instance. There are good buildings 
there such as the Tivoli Cinema, which is quite a dignified 
stone building ; but the proprietors have placed a huge 
metal construction upon it without any regard to the 
beauty of the building, which is being absolutely spoilt. 
Some control over this sort of thing would be greatly to 
the advantage of us all. There is really no need for this 
class of advertisement, and if we all agreed not to have 
them just as much business would be done. In the old- 
fashioned shops if you saw one article displayed upon a 
piece of white paper, a piece of china for instance, 
you would cross the road to look at it, and possibly to 
purchase it, but if you saw that old-fashioned window 
crowded witha miscell«ny of articles you would not trouble 
even to look at it. With regard to the question of the 
lights at night could anything possibly be worse than 
Piccadilly by night ? It is the most hideous and vulgar 
place it is possible toimagine. I have the greatest pleasure 
in putting to this Conference the vote of thanks which has 
been so ably proposed, seconded and supported, to Sir 
Theodore Morison for his very valuable paper. 

The vote of thanks was carried with acclamation. 

SIR THEODORE MORISON in reply said: Please 
accept my most grateful thanks for the vote which you have 
accorded me, and may I say how very much interested 
and instructed I have been by the discussion which it has 
elicited. ‘The contribution which I should have made to 
the discussion was so admirably put by Mr. Harvey 
Corbett that I do not think I need say anything at all after 
what he has said. I am glad to hear him make that 
extremely important point that the success which has 
been attained in Fifth Avenue, New York, is due to the 
co-operation of the different shop owners there. It is 
to the common action on the part of owners of property 
in our shopping quarters that I look to rather more 
than to municipal or national control. What I should 
like to stress and submit again to your consideration is, 
that you should directly approach the owners of shop 
property and induce them to take the enlightened action 
which has been taken in Fifth Avenue. What would help 
much more than any parliamentary or municipal control 
is the creation of the taste for architectural tradition which 
did exist in certain years, and to which we attribute all the 
most interesting features of architecture. I could wish 
that Mr. Harvey Corbett had told us a little more, because 
we are all conscious of the great contribution to architec- 
ture which American architects are making at the present 
m>ment, and I should have been glad to have him criti- 
cise quite frankly what he has seen in this country and so 
enable us to profit by the magnificence of the experiments 
wn ch are being made in America. We all of us feel that 
a great opportunity has been given to the architects in 
America by the princely munificence with which various 
private citizens of America have dispensed their wealth. 
They are endowing universities, public buildings and 
libraries so that American architects have the opportunity 
of making experiments in their country which we here in 
England sigh for in vain, but we must recognise that Ameri- 
can architects are making a really magnificent use of that 
opportunity, and we should be grateful indeed if we could 
hear from Mr. Harvey Corbett what they are doing. 
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Recent Developments in Apartment Housing in 


America: 


Part II 


BY WILLIAM T. BENSLYN, A.R.1.B.A., A.R.C.A. (GODWIN BURSAR, 1923) 


APARTMENT HOTELS. 

Apartment hotels, as the name indicates, are buildings 
in which the functions of hotels are combined with those 
of apartments, the principal feature being that although 
the management takes over many of the worries and res- 
ponsibilities of service, the apartments, although small, 
are capable of being made into a comfortable home in 
which the occupants can live their own lives in privacy. 
Most designs have a standardised unit as their basis, these 
do not vary much in type and mostly occupy an area of 
approximately 500 square feet. As an illustration of the 
possibilities of variety in the arrangement of these units, 
I give a typical example which has been worked out for 
use in the design of such buildings by Messrs. Holabird & 
Roche, of Chicago. All such plans (Fig.19) are combina- 
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Fic. 19.—TyYPpicaL UNIT FOR APARTMENT HOTEL 
Architects—Messrs. Holabird & Roche, Chicago 


tions of the same elements ; each unit consisting of a large 
bed-living-room with a disappearing or portal bed or beds 
which fold up and swing round into a ventilated cupboard 
during the daytime. This room is thus made to serve as a 
bedroom at night and a living-room during the day. On one 
side a space 7 feet wide is given up to breakfast-room and 
kitchenette, and on the other a space 5 feet 6 inches wide 
is utilised for bathroom, dressing-room and wardrobe. 
The kitchenette is connected with the public corridor by 
a service closet used for deliveries, &c. Such a unit pro- 
vides one or two persons with all the requisites for living 
with the minimum of housework. The idea is of Western 
origin, originating in California. Americans are very fond 
of travelling at all times and do not mind making journeys 
between places as far apart as New York and San Francisco 
just for a short holiday. They do not, however, endeavour 


to move large quantities of furniture from place to place. 
Apartments of this type are, therefore, let furnished. 
Not only is the actual furniture supplied by the manage- 
ment, but also all the crockery, pots, pans, brooms, and 
the whole of the miscellaneous cooking equipment re- 
quired in housekeeping, which are on charge to the occu- 
pant. The kitchens themselves are marvels of compact- 
ness and seem to have absorbed every ingenious contriv- 
ance for space and labour saving. The kitchen and 
breakfast-room are really one room, but the cooking part 
is concentrated at the end nearest the service-closet and 
the breakfast-room nearest the window. These are to 
some extent separated by two china cupboards 4 feet 
high and opening on both sides. The actual kitchen 
occupies an area of approximately 45 square feet, and in 
this it is quite possible to cook an ordinary meal properly. 
On one side there is the range and kitchen-cabinet con- 
taining groceries, &c., on the other side the sink and 
draining-board. At the end, adjoining the service-closet, 
the refrigerator acts as a larder and also as a modified 
tradesmen’s entrance. At the side of this there is a con- 
venient cupboard for brooms. The success of apartments 
with kitchenettes depends largely on the efficiency of the 
ventilation. In some examples the bed, when not in use, 
stands vertically in the dressing-room. 

Buildings of this type are very common in Chicago ; 
many were erected during the latter part of the War to ac- 
commodate those working on the executive side of muni- 
tions, etc., a good example being the ‘‘ Surf ”’ designed by 
Mr. Armstrong. The typical floor plan included shows a 
number of standardised units arranged on both sides of 
the H-shaped corridor. The whole of the apartments are 
well lighted, and those situated at the external angles have 
sun-parlours in addition to their other accommodation. 
Although a restaurant is provided in this building, it is 
quite small, the occupants preparing most of their own 
meals ; neither is the space given up to lounges so great 
as in hotels which are not fitted with kitchenettes. 

The Hote! Windermere East is one of Chicago’s latest 
apartment hotels. It occupies a complete block overlook- 
ing Jackson Park and Lake Michigan. The plan is espe- 
cially noteworthy in its avoidance of all interna! courts and 
the excellent outlook given to all rooms (Figs. 20 and 21). 

Ground or First Floor —The planning of the entrance 
vestibule is an excellent solution of the problem of dividing 
those entering and leaving the hotel on foot from those 
doing so in cars. There is a shallow drive for motor traffic 
leading to the front entrance of the vestibule, which is 
protected by a projecting awning, whilst on either side 
there are footpaths leading to side entrances. This vesti- 
bule is placed well out into the court, and is linked to the 
main lobby of the hotel by an entrance foyer. It is treated 
as a small independent building, giving considerable scale 
to the main building by contrast. The elevator lobby, 
which is the communication centre of the plan, is directly 
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Fic. 21.—C. W. and Geo. L. Rapp, Architects, Chicago 
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opposite the entrance on the other side of the main lobby. 
In addition to the lounges, dining-room, etc., located on 
this floor, there is a ballroom in the east wing with a direct 
entrance from the street as well as a lobby connecting with 
the east lounge. Complete cloakroom accommodation 
is planned in conjunction with the street entrance to 
ballroom for the use of non-residents. In the west wing, 
there are drug store, barber’s shop, beauty parlour, etc., 
in “which the American women pass the time which 
their English cousins, owing to the lack of labour- 
saving devices, have to give to housework. For the 
convenience of ‘residents with children, a perambulator 
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room has been provided near the elevator lobby. The 
placing of the kitchen next to the dining-room is typical 
of the most modern American arrangements. In addition 
to being convenient for service to the main dining-room, 
direct service is provided to the dining-terrace. The illus- 
tration of the typical floor plan shows the clever handling 
of the junctions of the inclined wings with the centre 
block and the side wings. Suites are arranged on either 
side of a central corridor except in the case of the centre 
block, where the elevator lobby, elevators, service stairs, 
etc., occupy the central internal position with a communi- 
cating corridor surrounding them, which is itself sur- 
rounded by suites. This arrangement enables the maximum 
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advantage to be taken of outside walls for direct light to 
the suites, artificial light only being used for the corridors, 
elevators, lobby, etc. The problems of noise, vibration 
and smells have all been efficiently dealt with, the service 
departments al! being planned with either a corridor or 
store-room between them and the public rooms, acting 
as a buffer state, in addition, sound-proof doors are pro- 
vided. ‘To eliminate the transmission of the vibration set 
up by machinery on the upper floors, the machines are 
placed on concrete platforms 3 feet above the top floor, 
supported by pillars of masonry insulated with sheets of 
cork and lead to absorb the vibration. The presence of 











Messrs. Fugard & Knapp, Architects, Chicago 


the kitchenettes on the internal corridors might appear 
likely to cause trouble from smells. The ventilation, 
however, is so efficient that this has not been the case. 
By maintaining pressure in the corridors, the air goes into 
the apartments by transoms or other inlets, and is mechani- 
cally exhausted through the bathrooms, bed-closets, and 
kitchenettes. ‘The main exhausts extract 20,000 cubic feet 
per minute. By this system it is practically impossible for 
any air and accompanying smel! to come from the apart- 
ments into the corridor. It will be noted that there is a 
considerable variety in the suites provided, and pass- 
doors are left in some places to enable adjustments in the 
size of suites to be made. 
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This building was erected by Messrs. C. W. and 
George L. Rapp, architects, Chicago, in 103 months at a 
cost of 52 cents per foot cube. 

The Lake Shore Hotel, Chicago (Fig. 22), is an example 
of smaller apartment hotel design by Messrs. Fugard & 
Knapp, of Chicago. The typical floor plan shows an 
arrangement of apartments without kitchenettes, as in 
this case the management supply all meals and service. 
A further modification is made by planning the whole of 
the bathrooms internally. There are a number of com- 
municating doors between the apartments, enabling the 
suites to be varied at will. There are no folding beds, the 
larger apartments consisting of a large living-room, bed- 
room, with bathroom opening from it, and a small dining- 
room connected to the corridor by a serving alcove fitted 
with sink. The smaller apartments are really the ordinary 
bedrooms with bath usual in American hotels. 

The site has a frontage of 117 feet to Lake Shore Drive 
and a depth of over 100 feet. The side boundaries not 
being available for lighting purposes, only the ground 
floor covers the whole area of the site. The upper floors 
are planned as a 'T’-shape, leaving ample areas on either 
side of a central block carried up over the entrance. 

Ground Floor Plan—The entrance is through an ample 
vestibule to a long lobby, at the further end of which the 
lifts are placed ; on one side there are steps leading to the 
lounge, and on the other to the dining-room. On the left- 
hand side a recess is planned for the room-clerk and 
cashier, leaving the lobby unimpeded by those transacting 
business with them. The dining-room and lounge are 
3 feet 5 inches above the level of the lobby, which makes 
it possible to provide direct light to the basement and at 
the same time keep its floor high enough to avoid flooding. 
Quite apart from this practical point, the outlook from the 
dining-room and lounge is pleasanter, and there is no 
annoyance from overlooking by passers-by. The kitchen 
is on the same level as the dining-room, and there is a 
staircase leading from it to a small mezzanine where the 
cook’s locker-room is located. The goods reception room, 
external areas, fire escapes, etc., are all arranged at the 
back of the site facing the service road. ‘The basement is 
devoted to laundry, heating plant, fan and other machin- 
ery rooms, staff-rooms, coal and other storage. The drain- 
age is all internal, all pipes being taken to a central manhole 
which is emptied by an ejector. 

Buildings of this type are essentially commercial pro- 
positions. Simplicity in design is attained by eliminating 
all features which do not arise directly from the require- 
ments. A further investigation of the typical floor plan 
shows how essential good planning is to effect economy. 
The corridors, although wide, could not well be less in 
length, the elevators are placed at the junction of the arms 
and are therefore equally convenient for a!l rooms. By 
placing them one on either side of the centre line it is 
possible to run the central corridor through to an external 
fire escape at the rear, whilst at its other end an internal 
fire-stair is planned. The unlighted space in the internal 
angles of the plan is devoted to the chimney-stack, in- 
cinerator, freight elevator and another staircase con- 
veniently situated for use as a substitute for the passenger 
elevators in case of breakdown, which seldom occurs. 
The steelwork is well placed in relation to the rooms ; 
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stanchions run through all storeys from roof to basement, 
trickiness of all kinds being avoided. The authors of the 
design stated that after getting the general plan decided, 
steelwork dimensions are fixed and the steel contract let 
whilst the other working drawings are being prepared. 
The living rooms vary in size from 230 to 300 feet super., 
and the average bedroom is from 150 to 160 feet super. 
The typical floors have a height of 10 feet 4 inches from 
floor to floor. On the eighteenth floor there is a winter 
garden and promenade, the remainder of the floor being 
devoted to servants’ rooms. The elevations are frank ex- 
pressions of the plan and section. They are plain, but 
their size and mass, combined with the sense of pattern 
caused by the repetition of windows of the same size, give 
them a character of theirown. Large projections have been 
avoided, where detail has been used it is of the stock 
variety and is in scale with the section of the elevation to 
which it has been applied instead of to the composition 
as a whole. One cannot help feeling that, although it is 
essential not to reduce the letting value of any particular 
floor by altering the rectangular character of the openings, 
something is lost in interest which is gained in economy 
and efficiency. 

An interesting modification of the typical Apartment 
Hotel is the residential apartment hotel for one sex only. 
The first buildings of this type were erected by the 
Allerton Houses, Ltd., in New York, where several have 
been open for some years. Others are now being 
erected in Chicago, Cleveland, and other large cities. 

The idea was to provide high-class apartment accommo- 
dation at reasonable rates for men and women in separate 
establishments. The cost of rooms varies from ten to 
twenty dollars per week, exclusive of food. All the houses 
have their own restaurant and cafetaria, or a restaurant 
which is run on self-service lines for breakfast and lunch, 
but which provides table service for dinner. They appeal 
to many who went to live neither ina boarding-house nor 
a hotel. The cost of living in a good New York hotel is 
usually as much as ten dollars per day and the quality of 
the food and service not appreciably better than in these 
houses. One of the explanations of the smaller charges is 
that each house is run for one sex only, which cuts down 
the service very considerably. In many New York hotels 
the service is in the ratio of one servant to one guest. 

A typical arrangement for buildings of this type is to 
devote the ground floor to entrance hall, lift hall, adminis- 
tration offices, lounge, library and other public rooms ; 
waiting-room accommodation is provided for members of 
the opposite sex calling on the residents. Above this 
floor there are anything from ten to twenty storeys devoted 
to bed-sitting-rooms. At the roof level there are often 
rooms for public use. As illustrations of buildings of 
this type I include ‘The Shelton” by Mr. Arthur 
Loomis Harmon, and the Thirty-eighth Street ‘‘ National 
Fraternity Club Building,” an Allerton house by Messrs. 
Murgatroyd & Ogden. 

“THE SHELTON.’” 

The success of the Allerton houses encouraged a group 
of New York investors to commission Mr. Arthur Loomis 
Harmon, the architect of the earlier Allerton houses, to 
design the largest apartment house for men only yet 
erected in New York. The plans, sections and details of 
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this building also serve to illustrate the general principles 
of the arrangement and construction of other buildings of 
this type. 

Site.—-The site selected has many advantages. It is 
on the east side of I.exington Avenue, between East 
Forty-eighth and East Forty-ninth Street, within easy 
distance of the best residential district, clubs, theatres, &c. 
It is also quite near the Grand Central, Elevated and 
Subway Stations, from which Wall Street and other busi- 
ness centres can easily be reached. It has the advantages 
of an island site, as the whole block is controlled by the 
promoters of the scheme. 

The Problem.—-The problem of designing such a 
building is complicated by the variety of its functions. 
In this case the architect had not onlv to provide living 
accommodation for 1,200 men, but also the social and 
recreational conveniences of a club catering for men of 
alltastes. A proportion of the cost of each public room has 
to be included in the rental of each bed-sitting-room. 
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Fic. 23.—ANGLE OF ‘‘ SHELTON *’ HoTeEL, NEW YORK 


Showing arrangement of furniture 


Owing to the large scale of this undertaking it has been 
possible to provide very ample public rooms and at the 
same time keep the rates for the living accommodation 
considerably less than in first-class hotels. Economics 
have been kept in mind the whole time, great attention 
and ingenuity have been exercised in reducing the spaces 
given up to plumbing, ventilating ducts, &c., to minimum 
sizes, to avoid the loss of valuable rentable space. The 
unit has been very carefully considered and a certain 
amount of variety introduced in the accommodation. 
Most of the rooms have their own bathrooms fitted with 
either tub or shower, but there are some rooms with 
lavatories only, and for these bath and toilet accommoda 
tion is provided in convenient positions off the public 
corridors. The method of planning two bedrooms with 
a common bathroom between has not been used in this 
building but is still employed in some of the Allerton 
houses, In all the rooms ample wall-space is provided 
for the furniture ; the detail plan of an angle of the right 
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wing shows the arrangement of the furniture in various 
types of rooms. Each room has a chest of drawers, a 
large easy chair, a Windsor armchair, a desk chair, a 
bedside table, a hanging mirror, a floor reading-lamp and 
desk lamp (Fig. 23). The bed is designed without a foot- 
board and is 3 feet 3 inches wide. In the daytime it is 
covered with a couch cover. Telephones are fitted in each 
room communicating with an exchange in the building 
and can be used both for internal and external calls. 
Elevators.—The building is thirty-two storeys high, with 
setbacks at the fifteenth and twenty-second floor levels. 
The importance of the elevator accommodation in a 
building of this height is obvious, and the success of the 
plan depends Jargely on its position and arrangement. 
Three passenger and one service elevator run to the 
thirty-second floor. An additional service elevator runs 
to the twenty-second floor, and three additional passenger 
elevators to the fifteenth floor. These are all placed on 
one side of a main corridor connecting the two wings of 
the building, the plan of which in the upper storeys is a 
simple U-shape. This arrangement enables this corridor 
to be adjusted in length and width while still keeping its 
central position in the plan, notwithstanding the reduc- 
tion of floor area which occurs as the set-backs are made. 
The first or ground floor plan shows how the special 
needs of the building are met (Fig. 24). The entrance lobby 
is in the centre of the Lexington Avenue frontage, with 
ladies’ room at one end and offices for administration 
purposes at the other. ‘The elevator corridor is planned 
immediately behind it, providing circulation between the 
lounge, dining-room and grill without passing through 
the entrance lobby. The kitchen is planned at the back 
of the site on the same level as the dining-room and grill. 
The second fleor is connected with the ground floor by 
a staircase at the end of the elevator corridor. A lounge, 
games room and reading room, form a suite overlooking 
Lexington Avenue, and the remainder of the floor is 
devoted to billiard room, library, writing room, card 
rooms and private dining rooms. In the basement there 
are barber’s shop, bowling alley, Turkish bath, and the 
upper part of the swimming bath, which is in the sub- 
basement. ‘The remainder of this floor and of the sub- 
basement are occupied by fan, boiler and other service 
rooms. ‘lhe hotel character has been successfully 
avoided and the atmosphere of a home-like club created. 
Above the second-floor, the angles are kept out to the 
frontage lines, but the central bays are recessed and the 
mass of the large central feature commences to be ex- 
pressed. There are now twelve floors of bedrooms to the 
first set-back. A study of the third floor plan will show 
how this adjustment permits the elevator corridor to be 
reduced in width and a reasonable depth obtained for the 
typical bed and bathroom unit (Fig. 25). At the fifteenth 
floor the first main set-back occurs, allowing roof gardens 
to be placed over the south wing and projecting angles ; 
from these there are very fine views, besides seclusion from 
dust and noise. Considering the building vertically, it 
is in a central position equally convenient for the uppe 
and lower floors and therefore especially suitable for 
public use, a solarium 86 feet by 19 feet is provided on 
the south side with openings leading to the roof garden 
over the south wing. In the north wing there is a 
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dining-room 41 feet by 37 feet, with its own roof garden. 
In order to brace the building against wind pressure, a 
stiffener had to be inserted at this level. It has been 
utilised as a bridge connecting the north and south blocks. 
Overlooking Lexington Avenue two luxurious -achelor 
flats are planned each with its own sun-parlour and roof 
garden. ‘These are the most expensive suites in the 
building. Small pantries are provided and food can be 
obtained from the main dining-room service. The foyer, 
pantry and cupboards between the living-rooms and the 
main corridor keep these suites especially quiet. A 
small point of planning noticeable on this and other floors 
is the provision of a small passage across the elevator 
battery giving access to the rooms at the rear of the 
elevators which would otherwise require a corridor on 
each side (Fig.27). Between this floor and the second set- 
back at the twenty-first floor level there are five floors of 
bedrooms. The tower contains ten more floors devoted 
to bedrooms, and at the thirty-first floor a gymnasium 
and three squash courts. ‘The pent house which sits on 
the flat roof of the tower contains the elevator machinery, 
the water-tanks, and ventilation apparatus. It is finished 
with a hipped roof covered with copper. The reduction 
in the width of the blocks on the upper floors owing to 
the set-backs necessitates a decrease in the depth of the 
bedrooms and the elimination of bathrooms planned 
between the bedrooms and the corridors. In some cases 
two bathrooms are planned in the space occupied by a 
bedroom on the lower floors. The bedrooms overlooking 
Lexington Avenue, from the twenty-first to thirtieth 
floors, have a space for hanging cupboard and wash-basin 
planned between the room and the corridor. In spite of 
the reduced areas, the U-shaped corridors are preserved. 

Architectural ‘l'reatment.—The architectural treatment 
of a building like ‘‘ The Shelton ”’ gives opportunities for 
originality of grouping which seldom come to any architect 
(Figs. 28 and 29). The mass of the building has been largely 
determined by the requirements and limitations of the 
Zoning Law, and its distinctive character is due in great 
measure to their frank acceptance. Precedent plays little 
part in the design of such buildings owing to the essentially 
modern character of their development vertically. Ver- 
tical lines have been emphasised throughout, and there 
are no strong horizontal features above the base except 
the lines of the roofs which occur at the first set-back. 
The external faces are battered back giving a great sense 
of strength and solidity te the whole structure. ‘This is 
managed quite simply by keeping the stanchions flush 
with the back of wall at the top and setting the wall- 
beams further out below. The curtain walls between 
stanchions are set alternately forward and back for a 
complete bay, instead of being broken round each 
stanchion. The vertical lines of the panels thus obtained 
give considerable scale to the elevation. ‘The material 
used is a mellow, buff-grey coloured brick, wire cut on 
face and laid with a flush joint. ‘The modelled ornament 
and dressings are in terra cotta of approximately the same 
tone. Variety of texture is given to the surface by slightly 
projecting brick patterns which are contrived not to show 
an obvious repeat. The two lower storeys, which are de- 
voted to public use, are emphasised, as a base, by facing 
them with limestone, rough in texture and varying 
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slightly in tint ; an interesting detail has been introduced 
into this base where it can be easily seen. The main 
entrance from Lexington Avenue is marked by a fine 
colonnade of Romanesque character, with five arches 
resting on richly carved capitals. It runs through two 
storeys and is in scale with the building as a whole. 
Interest is given to the fenestration by the introduction 
of arched heads and projecting balconies to the upper 
central windows of the wings. Above the base, no 
attempt is made to introduce variety in the windows of 
the bed or living-rooms, all windows are of a standard 
size (5 feet 3 inches by 3 feet), metal, double-hung sashes, 
unbroken by glazing-bars. They are placed at regular 
intervals as dictated by the plan and section. Their re- 
gular repetition gives a chequer-like pattern to the ele- 
vation, their domestic scale and large number seem to 
express that although the building as a whole is enormous, 
it is made up of a great number of individual human 
dwellings. The building seen from a distance on a bright 
day appears to be built of yellow stone, the beauty of 
which is enhanced by the deep blue reflections of the 
sky in the upper windows. The greater height of the 
top storey in the tower is expressed by an arched 
treatment of the windows lighting the gymnasium. 
Angles of the tower are softened by the introduction of 
spiral columns finished with large projecting gargoyles 
representing griffins. The parapet cf the first set-back is 
curved out at each angle and carried by a capital which 
crowns the spiral column at each corner. 

In spite of the difference in character and scale, this 
building possesses a grandeur and simplicity such as we 
associate with the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence or the 
Keep at Ludlow. 

The following consultants were associated with Mr. 
Harmon in the design of this building :— 

Steel and concrete construction—Mr. W. G. Balcom. 

Heating and ventilation—Messrs. Jaros and Baum. 

Electrical work—Messrs. Richard D. Kimball. 

Sanitation—-Mr. William C. Tucker. 

A few notes on their sections of the work and the method 
of carrying out the construction generally may be useful. 

Water mains and pipe works generally are run imme- 
diately the steel frame is sufficiently advanced to take them. 
Electric conduits are run in ceilings before the concrete is 
laid. When the concrete floors are in, the metal door- 
frames are put in position, plumbing outlets for baths, 
lavatories, &c., and pipe work generally fixed on each 
floor ; all measurements for setting out being taken from 
the steel. ‘The partitions are then built, the advantage 
being that by this procedure, cutting for pipes, &c., is 
almost entirely avoided. Baths and sanitary fittings are 
placed in the correct position by a leading hand and the 
actual connections and fixings made by other men follow- 
ing up. All these fittings are covered with paper imme- 
diately after fixing to preserve them from damage during 
the carrying out of the finishing trades. Very careful 
provisions are made for co-operation between the con- 
tractors and the various specialists, who appear to work 
together with a minimum of friction. 

The whole of the bedroom floors have been worked 
with a floor to floor measurement of 9 feet 9 inches, which 
gives an internal height of over 8 feet in practically all 
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cases. To enable this to be done, long spans have been 
avoided, the stanchions in the outer walls being spaced 
at centres which seldom exceed 12 feet. The internal 
lines of stanchions are spaced 13 feet to 16 feet 6 inches 
from outer walls, and the largest span between internal 
stanchions on bedroom floors is 21 feet 1 inch. This 
enables standard rolled sections 12 inches deep to be used 
as girders, two 12 inch channels with a plate between 
sufficing for the longest span. ‘The tops of these are kept 
3 inches below the finished floor level. The intermediate 
beams vary according to the span, but the majority are 
6 inch or 7 inch H-sections with their tops kept 44 inches 
below finished floor level. The floor slabs are 4 inches 
thick reinforced with a single layer of metal. The floors 
are calculated for a live load of 40 lbs. per foot super, 
and for a dead load of approximately 70 lbs. per foot 
super. Partition loads vary according to position. The 
stanchions are approximately 12 inches square and are 
encased with terra cotta blocks. The external walls are 
normally 12 inches thick, the outer 4 inches being of 
brick and the inner 8 inches of terra cotta blocks. ‘The 
brick is bonded in every sixth course and the wall arranged 
as sketch. Internal partitions are in gypsum blocks, 
except where special fire-resisting qualities are required, 
as round fire towers, &c., where terra cotta blocks are 
used. ‘The fire stairs are in steel, the treads and landings 
being concreted after fixing. The internal finishings in 
the bedrooms are plain but good. The door-frames are 
of iron with mouldings and rebate all in one piece. There 
are no fanlights, but louvred panels in the top of the 
doors, as shown in photo. The doors are of wood covered 
with zinc. Plastering is of two coat work left rough, the 
reveals to window openings all being plastered. For 
external angles a metal key is used fixed every 12 inches 
with clips, this avoids the expense of Keene’s angles 
besides the saving in time. 

Floors are finished in cement with carpet fillets laid in 
and close carpeted. Where, terazzo floors are used the 
pattern is lined out with brass strips which allow for 
expansion and contraction and avoid cracking. All bath- 
rooms are finished with mosaic tiling in 1 inch squares 
The toilet fittings, such as soap-dishes, towel-rail, paper- 
holders, &c., are all in china and built into walls, reducing 
cleaning costs toa minimum. In the public rooms, the 
details generally are reminiscent of the early Italian re- 
naissance, but in the second floor lounge, where wood 
panelling is introduced, the English tradition has been 
followed. 

The electric installation being the same on a number 
of typical floors, the practice is to run risers vertically 
through these floors and to place a distribution panel on 
every fifth or sixth floor only. A similar arrangement is 
employed for telephone conduits. This method of 
wiring is very economical. A recent invention used in 
““'The Shelton ”’ is a metal skirting with electric conduits 
run in same which can be plugged at any point. 

The heating and ventilation of this building has been 
most thoroughly werked out by Messrs. Jaros & Baum, 
who supplied the following notes on their scheme. The 
spaces allotted for heating and ventilation have been re- 
duced to the minimum; for example, the extract grids in 
bathrooms are only 6 inches by 6 inches, each is connected 
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to a separate metal duct which does not join the main 
duct until it has been carried up through a complete 
storey. The object of this is to avoid noises being com- 
municated by the ducts; the size of the connections to 
the main ducts are adjusted at the various floors to 
equalise the pull of the exhaust. The practice of planning 
rooms without any natural ventilation necessitates the 
greatest possible efficiency in artificial ventilation, which, 
where properly installed, undoubtedly controls smells with 
greater certainty than is possible with natural methods. 
From a ventilation point of view inside bathrooms and 
toilets are to be preferred to those opening on to smal 
areas filled with stagnant air. 





NOTES ON HEATING AND VENTILATION 
OF THE ‘“ SHELTON ” 
BY MESSRS. JAROS AND BAUM. 


The heating system is a low-pressure steam-heating system 
of the two-pipe vacuum return-line type. All parts of the 
building are heated to 70° F. in zero weather, except the 
kitchens, which are heated to 50°. 

The boiler plant consists of three Heine water-tube boilers, 
each rated at 220 boiler h.p., capable of being pushed to 
150 per cent. of rating. ‘The Warren-Webster Company 
specialities are used throughout for the vacuum return-line 
system, and Nash-Jenning motor-driven pumps create the 
vacuum and pump all the condensate back into the boilers. 

In addition to the heating of the building, the boiler load 
consists of the heating of hot water for domestic purposes, 
and the heating of the fresh air supply of the ventilating system 
in winter time. 

The building has a cubage of 4,500,000 cubic feet, and a 
heating installation of 45,000 square feet. ‘The heating system 
was designed to take care of the updraft due to the chimney 
effect produced by a building of this extreme height. For 
this reason, the entrance heating was designed as a forced 
blast hot-air system with recirculated air, thereby offsetting the 
strong indraft at the doors caused by the direct communication 
between the lobby and the elevator shaft. 

The design of the heating risers has also been studied 
with due regard for the height of the building. A main 
12-inch steam line is run to the ceiling of the fourteenth floor, 
at which point a pipe gallery is created in a hanging ceiling 
space. In this pipe gallery the steam main distributes around 
the building with the risers taken off therefrom, feeding up 
and down. In this manner the total length of upfeed steam 
riser is reduced and a more rapid circulation obtained. The 
expansion of the risers is taken care of by means of corrugated 
copper bellows-type expansion joints located as shown on 
the riser sheets, with the rising lines properly anchored be- 
tween joints. A study of the plans and riser sheets will 
make clear the method of handling the piping problem. 

The ventilating problems in this building divide themselves 
into two groups. First, the general ventilation of the rooms 
below ground and the public rooms on the main floor, and, 
secondly, the ventilation of the interior toilet and bathrooms 
in the bedroom section of the building. 

The lower story rooms are generally provided with supply 
and exhaust ventilation, this in turn being split up into various. 
systems ; the reason for this division is to economise in opera- 
tion so that small fans and motors may be run to ventilate 
individual rooms or groups of rooms when other groups of rooms 
will be out of service. ‘Thus the air supply is divided into three 
parts : (a) air supply for the basement rooms, (b) air supply 
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to the swimming pool department, and (c) air supply to the 
general first-floor public rooms. The exhaust from these 
rooms is similarly divided with individual fans. The exhaust 
ventilation from the kitchen is on a separate unit all by itself, 
so that this can be run as continuously as is usually found 
necessary for the proper ventilation of kitchens. ‘The toilet 
ventilation is also separately treated, there being three fans for 
this service, due to the fact that there is so much of it. Ex- 
amination of the plans will show two fans on the fourteenth 
floor, which handle all the toilets up to and including the 
fourteenth floor, and a third toilet fan in the penthouse to 
handle the toilets from the sixteenth floor up. 

A brief outline of the methods of determining the amount 
of ventilation in the various parts of the building may be 
pertinent at this time. ‘The dining room and grille room on 
the first floor are each figured for ten air changes per hour of 
supply, and eight changes of exhaust, with the fresh air 
introduced about 7 feet above the floor line so as to get it into 
the breathing zone, and the exhaust pulled off at the ceiling, 
thereby removing the smoke, odours and objectionable heat 
from the highest part of the room to which it will naturally 
float. This has been found to be an ideal way of taking care 
of dining rooms. Other public rooms are also figured on this 
basis, with the distribution supply and exhaust arranged so 
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as to keep the atmospheric conditions as comfortable as 
possible. 

Interior toilet rooms are usually figured at 20 air changes 
per hour, with louvres provided in the doors to permit the 
ingressive air to accomplish the air change. The most difficult 
room in this building to treat properly is the kitchen. This 
is practically an interior room with a terrific amount of heat 
generation which must be dissipated in order to make the 
working conditions possible, and with the additional problem 
of preventing kitchen smells from working their way into the 
rest of the building, particularly the main dining rooms. 
‘To accomplish this result, we have provided 20 changes of 
air supply per hour over the entire volume of the kitchen, 
and 40 changes per hour of exhaust ventilation, thereby 
putting the kitchen under an intense suction. The major 
portion of the exhaust is drawn out of the hoods directly 
over the ranges, steamers, etc., where the heat is generated 
and the cooking odours produced ; in other words, get rid 
of the trouble at its source. There is a supplementary ex- 
haust provided at various points of the kitchen to remove 
the heat which gathers near the ceiling. The air supply is so 
distributed as to bring in a cooling breath of air partly to 
make up for the foul air drawn out, and to stimulate the 
operatives by feeling the fresh air current. 





NATIONAL FRATERNITY CLUB BUILDING, 38TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


The ‘‘ Greek Letter ’’ and other fraternity clubs are 
a great feature of American university life, and whereas 
in the smaller cities they may possess their own building, 
in New York it is convenient to have a whole floor in a 
house of the Allerton type. To meet this demand, the 
Allerton Company commissioned Messrs. Murgatroyd 
and Ogden to design the National Fraternity Club 
building at the corner of 38th Street and Madison 
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Avenue. The perspective and section illustrate how the 


building is stepped back in the upper stories in order to 
comply with the requirements of the Zoning Law. 


At the street level there are entrances from 38th Street 
and Madison Avenue leading to a large lobby communi- 
cating with the lounge and dining-room and off which 
the elevator lobby is planned. A main staircase is 
provided to the second floor, which is also given up to 
public use. From the third floor upwards, the plan 
is H-shape until it reduces to a rectangular tower at the 
fourteenth floor. The design of this typical floor plan 
is the most important factor in the success of such an 
undertaking as this. The greatest number of rooms 
possible must be provided to enable them to be let at 
reasonable rentals, but convenience and amenities must 
not be sacrificed. ‘The planning of the floors above and 
below these typical floors is largely determined by their 
requirements. A large proportion of the bedrooms are 
arranged with a common bathroom between, but the lava- 
tory basins are placed in the bedrooms. The use of the 
shower bath instead of the tub is a noticeable feature 
of these bathrooms. Public baths and toilets are pro- 
vided for the use of those occupying bedrooms not 
planned with this accommodation. The elevator lobby, 
in the centre of the building, is equally convenient for 
the east and west wings. Escape staircases are placed 
at the junctions of the cross corridor with the central 
corridor of the wings, making use of space which has no 
direct light. Other similar space is devoted to bath- 
rooms, toilets, telephone, etc. Each floor has a large 
sitting-room to serve as a common-room. 

Considerable success has been attained in the treatment 
of the elevations by the use of a rough red brick for the 
walls above the second storey, and by the introduction 
of detail reminiscent of the North Italian Romanesque 
style. The building relies for its main effect on the 
grouping arising from its plan and the set-backs required 
by the Zoning Law. The square angle blocks are grad- 
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ually brought to octagonal form, finishing in little cupolas. 
The central rectangular block is carried up as a tower, 
and after the usual set-back for the pent house, is finished 
with a hipped roof. <A perspective of the Chicago Aller- 
ton house by the same firm exhibits similar principles 
of design. The base is treated in stone above which 
the bedroom floors are carried up as a shaft in plain brick- 
work, relying for its effect on the rhythm of the pattern 
given by the spacing of the windows. There are no 
large projecting cornices, but where public rooms occur 
the opportunity to emphasise them is taken usually by 
the introduction of colonnades. The relation of the 
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brickwork skin to the supporting steelwork is shown by 
a photograph of the Chicago “‘ Allerton ”’ in course of 
construction. 





I desire most sincerely to thank the many architects I met 
in America for their unfailing courtesy and help whilst I was 
pursuing my investigations, and also for the loan of valuable 
plans and drawings. I should like especially to mention the 
great assistance given to me by Mr. C. H. Whitaker, the 
Editor of The American Institute of Architects’ Journal, 
by advice and introductions. 

WILLIAM T. BENSLYN. 


Where plans referred to in the text have been omitted they are examples which can be referred to in the American 
Architectural Journals in the Institute Library. 
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The Report on Waterloo Bridge 


BY THE CONFERENCE OF SOCIETIES WHO URGE ITS PRESERVATION 


On the 24th February, 1925, the special Bridges Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Mr. Norman, received 
deputations from the Royal Fine Art Commission and 
from a conference, presided over by Mr. Arthur Keen, of 
persons and societies interested in the maintenance of 
Waterloo Bridge. Mr. Norman announced that represent- 
ations as to the possibility of preserving the Bridge would 
receive consideration from your Council. 

The problem has again been fully examined. 

A very large number of engineers and architects, after 
protracted enquiry, endorse the opinion that Waterloo 
Bridge can be preserved. It is natural, in point of fact 
inevitable, that divergencies of opinion should arise as 
to the best method of dealing with one detail or another ; 
this is incidental to the treatment of so large and so tech- 
nical a problem ; but the unanimity on the broad question 
at issue is noteworthy, and will command attention. 
Should the main argument be conceded by the London 
County Council, there should be no difficulty in adjusting 
the various details of the work. 

The report (of about 25 pages) conveys the considered 
views of the following institutions and societies, namely, 
the Royal Academy, the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
the Architecture Club, the London Society, the Town 
Planning Institute, together with the opinion of individual 
engineers and of a group of engineers (acting under the 
chairmanship of Sir Wilfrid Stokes) who endorse the 
opinion, on technical grounds, that the Bridge can 
undoubtedly be preserved. 

Of the individual engineers whose reports are included 
in the Appendix, Mr. H. H. Dalrymple-Hay has had a 
very wide experience of underpinning and of similar 
problems in connection with the London Tube Railways. 
Mr. Bengough’s experience in underpinning the high- 
level bridge at Newcastle under similar conditions to those 
prevailing at Waterloo Bridge renders his opinion of 
exceptional value. Mr. Crutwell’s (Sir John Wolfe, 
Barry and Partners) work on the Tower Bridge and the 
widening of Blackfriars Railway Bridge enhances the 
value of his opinion. Dr. Faber has specialized for many 
years in problems of foundations subject to settlement 
and decay, while the report of the group of engineers, 
which is also included, claims attention by the unanimity 
of the opinions which are based on the cumulative 
experience of men engaged in difficult engineering 
problems. 

The following is a précis of the Report presented to the 
London County Council asking that the decision to destroy 
Waterloo Bridge shall be reviewed. 

1. BrreF History OF THE BRIDGE. 

(Already communicated by Deputations to the London 
County Council). 

Waterloo Bridge was built by a public company 
pursuant to an Act passed in 1809. ‘The first stone was 
laid on 11 October, 1811. 

In 1816 it was named Waterloo Bridge by Act of 
Parliament. The Act recites :— 


““. , . The said Bridge when completed will be a work 
of great stability and magnificence ; and such works are 
adapted to transmit to posterity the remembrance of great 
and glorious achievements. = 

The Act goes on to declare that :— 

““. , . The name given to the Bridge shall be a lasting 
record of the brilliant and decisive victory achieved by 
His Majesty’s Forces in conjunction with those of his 
allies.” 

It thus became a national monument, and was opened 
to the public by the Prince Regent on 18 June, 1817. 

Waterloo Bridge was designed and carried out under 
the supervision of the engineer and architect, John Rennie. 
It is built of Cornish granite from the Penrhyn quarries. 
The cost of the Bridge was £565,000. ‘The approaches, 
land, buildings and contingencies brought the total cost 
up to £1,050,000. 

2. Its IMPORTANCE AS A MONUMENT. 

Waterloo Bridge is the only bridge in London which 
possesses a name of real British importance—a name, in 
other words, which is not localised or territorialised—and 
probably the only monument in London of the nineteenth 
century which commands world-wide admiration. 


3. Its ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. 

Waterloo Bridge is in itself a magnificent structure, 
most notable, perhaps, in the extraordinary distinction of 
its junction with Somerset House. The unity of its 
architectural design with that of other monumental 
buildings of London is an architectural achievement which 
is universally admired, and shows the designer to have 
been an artist of great imagination. It is, in fact, one of 
the most notable stone bridges ever built. 

Its architectural beauty is dependent on the size of the 
arches. ‘These arches are almost of the maximum span 
compatible with the level roadway above and with stone 
construction. Between the existing level of the roadway 
and the high-water level of the Thames a wider stone arch 
of the same form would not be satisfactory on construc- 
tional grounds. A wider span might have been obtained 
by a segmental form of arch, but this would have neces- 
sitated deeper spandrills and the waterway would not have 
been improved on account of the loss of headway near the 
piers. 

A marked sense of scale is imparted by the detail, by the 
relative size of the stones and by the introduction of the 
column, the entablature of which is detailed to suit the 
material. ‘The designer shows an understanding of the 
use of traditional form and the value of simple lines. 

The proportion of the width of the arches to their 
depth is a factor in the design on which much depends. 
Widening would destroy it, projecting footpaths would 
interfere with the form of the entablature, and corbelling- 
out would give a character not to be associated with a 
monument so definitely classical in all its lines. 

4. HIsTORY OF SUBSIDENCE. 

The subsidence of the Bridge began many years ago. 

The flow of the stream has been increased by the removal 
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of older bridges which acted as breakwaters to the tides, 
while the embankment of the Thames on one side, and the 
growth of wharves on the other, have influenced the 
currents and scour. ‘The increased tonnage and power 
of shipping has also increased the river wash. Recently 
the subsidence became more threatening, particularly at 
pier No. 4. The London County Council decided to 
grout, but in the process loosened the gravel adjacent to 
and supporting the pier (p. 4). Settlement proceeded at 
an alarming pace—eight inches in a few days. Grouting 
operations and all traffic over the Bridge were stopped ; 
subsidence then ceased. The adjoining arches were 
strengthened with centering supports, and 1,564 tons of 
material were removed from the roadway (p. 4). ‘The 
inherent strength of the pier was vindicated by the manner 
with which it withstood a serious weakening of its founda- 
tion. A further tribute to the strength of the Bridge is 
perhaps afforded by the confidence with which the London 
County Council engineers are using it as the wharf upon 
which to assemble girders for the temporary bridge. 
These weigh about 600 tons, and will be moved from the 
old Bridge on to the piers of the new bridge. ‘The process 
must involve strain on the East side of the Bridge, and it 
is unfortunate that it should have been considered neces- 
sary to remove the fine entablatures and to mutilate the 
coupled columns. Mr. Norman (Chairman of the Special 
Committee on Thames Bridges) stated that this was done 
in order to protect them from injury (Times, 26 April, 1925) 
though it is now announced that the cutting-away was 
partly to counter-balance the weight of the new girder. It 
would appear that the mutilation is an afterthought. 

The Subsidence of the Bridge has now been arrested. 
The report of the Conference shows how, by means of 
underpinning, Waterloo Bridge can be saved. 

5. ALLEGATION THAT THE BRIDGE Is IN DANGER OF 
COLLAPSE. 

The London County Council report of 2-9 February, 
1925, p. 45, says it is “‘ established that the old bridge is 
worn out and has to be taken down to prevent its falling 
down.”’ This statement is emphatically contradicted in 
the following pages. Even making allowance for the 
grave results of grouting at pier No. 4, considered argu- 
ments are advanced by engineers of experience that the 
Bridge can undoubtedly be preserved. The London 
County Council quote the Institution of Civil Engineers 
as endorsing the opinion that the Bridge will collapse. It 
is well known that this interpretation has caused surprise 
amongst engineers, many of whom expressly repudiate 
such a generalisation on a technical matter. The Council 
of the Institution of Engineers, however, has not contra- 
dicted this interpretation, and therefore the considered 
opinion of Engineers who oppose this view is important. 
These Engineers, who are men of great experience, are 
confident that underpinning the defective piers is feasible. 
Sir Francis Fox exposes the fallacy that the timber piling 
is necessarily decayed below low water level, and quotes 
striking examples, proving that such timber can fulfil its 
function of foundation piles for many centuries (p. 21). 
This view is confirmed by all the evidence at the disposal 
of the conference. It is also asserted that the stone is 
seriously decayed. Here again, in spite of the fact that the 
stress in the masonry has been increased by the neglect to 
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arrest movement in recent years, as well as by the distur- 
bance caused by the “ grouting subsidence ”’ of March, 
1924, the Report (p. 4) shows that fears about the stone 
are much exaggerated. The crushing load on these 
stones is an insignificant fraction of their full power of 
resistance ; moreover, the fact that the colour is uniform 
in tone shows that the surface is not crumbling away. It 
is now proved from samples tested that there is nothing in 
the quality of the granite or in the existing fissures which 
makes preservation impracticable (pp. 4, 5, 18, 23). 
6. PRoposED TREATMENT. 

Mr. Dalrymple-Hay’s report (printed pp. 13-15) shows 
by successive steps how the Bridge can be saved : he meets 
every objection in turn, and advocates the replacement of 
the existing foundations by solid concrete and brickwork. 
In order to do this, compressed air chambers would be 
used. His scheme, which was adversely criticised by the 
Engineer and Advisers to the London County Council, has 
been examined by a large number of practical engineers ; 
a striking measure of agreement is shown in their reports. 
There is occasional difference on questions of detail, but 
the fact that all agree on the main contention should satisfy 
everyone that preservation is quite possible. One report 
is printed dissenting from this view and supporting that of 
the London County Council Advisers (p. 24), but the 
overwhelming balance of authority and independent judg- 
ment outweighs the views upon which the decision to 
destroy the Bridge is founded. It should be added that 
several experienced Contractors entertain no doubt that 
the Dalrymple-Hay scheme, supported by so many other 
engineers, can be safely executed. 

7. DANGER TO LIFE. 

The opinion of the London County Council that the 
process of underpinning would be more dangercus to life 
and limb than rebuilding the Bridge is emphatically 
contradicted (see p. 6). Indeed, it is held that under- 
pinning is the less perilous of the two methcds. At a 
certain stage in the demolition of the existing Bridge 
during the removal of the stones of the arches there would 
be danger that a collapse might occur which would entail 
the fall of adjacent arches. To avoid sucha contingency 
the arches would have to be centred, i.e., shored up by 
additional supports from below. It is probable that to 
make this centering adequate to prevent collapse, River 
traffic would have to be stopped ; in any case it would be 
much impeded. On the other hand, it is clearly stated that 
with due precaution, compressed air can be used with 
the minimum risk to workmen (p. 15). 


8. Cost IN TIME AND Money. 

As regards finance, it is noted that rebuilding on the 
lines proposed by the London County Council will cost 
£988,000, in addition to an unspecified sum for abutments 
and perhaps the first pier to the North. The Highways 
Committee recommend that if the Bridge is reconstructed, 
the new breadth should permit a double line of trams. 
No estimate is given for this, nor for a proposed subway 
under the Strand; but a new 75 feet bridge would cost 
£1,295,000, exclusive of very large ancillary services. 
(Report 2-9 February, 1925, pp. 45-6.) 

On the other hand, underpinning will cost frem 
£400,000 to £690,000: like the London County Council 
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estimates, these figures are provisional, but even the 
highest figure shows a large economy. Underpinning 
would require two to three years, rebuilding twice as long. 
The economy in time of underpinning as against rebuild 
ing may well prove far more valuable financially to the 
sublic than the actual economy in cost of works. In con- 
bination, therefore, underpinning is much the cheaper 
alternative. The difference between the cost of under- 
pinning and the cost of a new Waterloo Bridge would go 
far to meet the outlay on the new Lambeth Bridge. 
9. QUESTIONS OF GENERAL ‘TRAFFIC 

The fundamental object of the report is to show that 
the Bridge can be saved ; but traffic questions arise, and 
it is argued in the Report that the Bridge to-day can carry 
all the traffic which its width and the existing volume of 


The ‘Touchstone 


By RONALD P. 


In the preface to this book the author remarks 
that artists are ‘‘ not as a rule trained to compete with 
the gladiators of the pen ’’—connoisseurs, critics and 
literary men in general, As he is himself one of the 
few living architects who is fully able to meet them on 
their chosen ground, and more than hold his own 
there, one opens a new volume bearing his name with a 
specially pleasant expectation, which is partly dis- 
appointed when it is discovered that the essays con- 
tained therein are old friends which would usually be 
described as ‘‘ Collected Addresses,’’ and that the 
more decorative title implies merely that they were 
written and delivered by an architect and represent his 
point of view. 

Even the exordium of the moment remains—“ It 
is an honour to me to have this opportunity of address- 
ing you I have to-day had the pleasure of 
going round your schools with Mr. So-and-so ” 
though this event took place as long ago as 1913. 
This verbatim method, however, may be justified 
on the ground that it keeps before the reader’s mind 
the date and occasion of the address and a certain 
atmosphere of actual delivery which an abstract essay 
would not possess. 

Seven of the addresses deal with the fine arts in 
general, and provide an interesting survey of their 
history in the last hundred years, their present position, 
and their future prospects, including the consideration 
of the training of the artist, his status with the public, 
and his successive voyages on and off the 
tradition, imitative 
originality. 

As we should expect, the author stands for, and 
successfully upholds, a sound but enlightened con- 


track of 


classical revival, and nightmare 


* The Touchstone of Architecture. By Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
R.A. [Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1925. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Strand traffic permit it to discharge. Without costly 
works at the Strand junction, and in the great triangle 
south of the Thames, the widening of Waterloo Bridge 
wastes money urgently needed for bridges elsewhere. 

The Bridge problem should be considered as a whole, 
and though the report does not outline a scheme for 
Charing Cross or the Temple it is made clear that this 
aspect of the problem is crucial. 

10. REQUEST FOR RECONSIDERATION. 

The London County Council undertook to consider 
evidence rebutting the decision to demolish the Bridge. 
It is submitted in the Report that an unanswerable case 
is now presented, showing that on technical, artistic, and 
traffic grounds,destruction of the Bridge cannot be justified. 

30 June, 1925. 


of Architecture 
JONES [F]] 


servative policy in regard to tradition and precedent, 
and does not mince his words in castigating various 
ultra-modern movements, In ‘‘ Atavismin Art ”’ the 
attractive suggestion is made that the sudden and 
surprising outburst of French Gothic architecture in 
the twelfth century may have been due to the Celtic 
element in the national character emerging and assert- 
ing itself against the Roman strain which had _ pro- 
duced Romanesque art as its last development ; while 
another address discusses the problem of sculpture, 
stained glass, and decorative painting in their associa- 
tion with architecture. 

Apart from these are three essays on independent 
subjects, the first, “‘ London Bridges ”’ from Hammer- 
smith to the Tower, in which the Victorian suspension 
bridges are severely criticised, and which has a special 
interest at the moment in the matter of Waterloo 
Bridge. 

It is noted that Rennie derived the idea of the 
coupled columns from the earlier Blackfriars Bridge, 
where Mylne had used Ionic columns in the same way ; 
indeed, the case of these two and the later Blackfriars 
bridge is an interesting example of the fact that genius 
may break the rules with impunity and success, while 
lesser talent only comes to grief. In the abstract it 
is indefensible to use a column at all as a buttress or 
decorative element between the arches of a bridge, 
since it can only support a bit of parapet which is 
projected over it in order to be supported, but is not 
logically required. Rennie’s Doric columns are 
approved and admired, and help greatly to make the 
bridge the supreme work of architecture that it is, 
while the fat, shiny granite column with a Romanesque 
capital on Blackfriars bridge is equally rightly con- 
demned. 

The author puts the question of what architect may 
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have had a hand in Rennie’s design, seeing that he 
was so much less successful with the later London 
bridge; and the date seems to admit of various 
possible sources of Greek influence among the reviva- 
lists then flourishing. 

The longest of the essays, that on Greek Architec- 
ture, formed a chapter in a recent collection of studies 
called ‘“‘ The Heritage of Greece,’ and restates the 
puzzling problem of the complete contrast between 
earlier and later Greek art; that of Cnossos and 
Mycenae, crude in architectural form, Eastern in its 
barbaric splendour of decoration, and modern in its 
insistence on the comfort and convenience of domestic 
surroundings ; then a blank period of centuries, like 
the Dark Ages after the fall of the Roman Empire ; 
and finally the growth and flowering of the austerely 
intellectual perfection of the Periclean age, careless of 
domestic life and concentrated on civic and religious 
magnificence. 

Two of the outstanding qualities of classical Greek 
architecture are touched upon, which distinguish 
the Greek point of view from that of most later periods 
in Europe. ‘The author remarks that in the transition 
from timber to masonry construction the system of 
post and lintel was not altered to suit the special 
qualities of masonry, and adds that the Greek was 
‘“‘incurious about construction gua construction, being 
concerned solely with the esthetic appeal of his 
building.” ‘This is true, and may be strengthened 
by noting the Greek objection to visible joints, which 
are an essential part of all built-up masonry, and in 
medieval architecture are always insisted upon 
and contribute largely to the total effect of the 
structure, 

The Athenians, in fact, regarded architecture from 
the sculpturesque position, They spent incredible 
pains and ingenuity to render invisible the joints in 
the columns of the Parthenon, and if they had com- 
manded the resources of modern machinery they 
would undoubtedly have cut each column from a single 
block ; indeed, it may even be said that they would 
have preferred, if possible, to cut the whole of the 
Parthenon from a single block, and thereby eliminate 
all signs of the process of construction. 

Secondly, he observes that the Greeks ‘‘ devoted 
their attention to the external elevation, and may have 
been more successful with the outside of their buildings 
than with the inside.” This emphasis on the external 
is part of the Greek point of view. Owing to their 
custom of carrying on the whole of their public and 
civic life in the open air, they conceived their architec- 
ture as an external design and left the interior arrange- 
ment of a temple, for instance, entirely unexpressed 
in its outward appearance, so that the Parthenon gives 
no indication to the observer of the fact or the position 
of the internal division of the cella, nor even at which 
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end of the building the main 
found, 

To such an extent did they carry this ‘ externality ’ 
that (as we happen to know from the accidental case 
of Segesta) they actually constructed the temple from 
the outside inwards—first the colonnade, then the 
cella, 

In the study of Wren, written at the time of the 
Bicentenary in 1923, the author has a subject after 
his own heart, the man whom he boldly claims to have 
been,‘‘ on the whole, the greatest architect known to 
history.”” He does, however, emphasise the fact that 
Wren’s introduction to architecture was the result of 
a “‘ discreditable job.”” We are so accustomed to the 
contemplation of the brilliant and long-continued 
career which .that job inaugurated that we hardly 
realise the supreme good luck by which Wren was 
discovered to possess, or was able to acquire, archi- 
tectural genius. For when he was appointed to the 
office of Surveyor-General (over the head of Webb, 
who had the reversion of it) for the rebuilding of the 
City, St. Paul’s, and the rest of the churches, he was 
merely an eminent scientist and astronomer who up 
to that time had made only two ventures in architec- 
tural design, for which he had had no sort of pro- 
fessional training. 

Suppose that the luck had then been against London, 
what architectural catastrophes might have resulted 
from this appointment, to the everlasting discredit 
of Evelyn and the others who engineered it ! 

As an appendix to this essay, there is added a very 
useful account of the present position of the “ threat- 
ened City churches,’ caused by the passing by the 
Church Assembly of the Measure of 1924 relating to 
them. We are clearly warned of the risks involved 
and the inadequate safeguards provided, and, among 
other arguments, the pertinent question is asked 
why newly developed suburban districts in need of 
churches should have them provided by the sale of 
other churches in older districts rather than by the 
contributions of their own parishioners. 

It is not easy to say just what gifts of style make any 
author ‘‘ readable’”’ or otherwise. We are in the 
position of the man who could not define an elephant 
but easily recognised one when he sawit. Sir Reginald 
Blomfield is always and undeniably “ readable,” and 
these essays and addresses, in spite of their differences 
of date and origin, all show the same attractive clear- 
ness of thought and vigour of expression, which at 
times partakes of pugnacity when he touches upon 
certain historic names which are to him as red rags 
to a bull; while they are adorned and enlivened by 
that wealth of analogy, quotation, and classical allusion 
which the Oxford School of Literae Humaniores claims, 
not without justice, to bestow for life on her most 
brilliant disciples. 


entrance may be 


’ 
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Correspondence 


SIR GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT AND THE R.I.B.A. 
The Arts Club, 

27th June, 1925. 
Sir,—With reference to the recent award of the Gold 
Medal to Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, I think it may be of 
interest to your readers to read a letter in my possession 
written 91 years ago by Sir George Gilbert Scott (the 
grandfather of the recipient) to my father, Mr. Edwin 
Nash, especially as it alludes tothe existence of two archi- 
tectural societies at that time and Mr. Gilbert Scott’s 

difficulty in making a choice. 
W. HILTON NaAsH 
8, Warwick Court, 

10th Feb., 1834. 
My Dear FrIeEND,—I was sorry, on calling on you 
at the office this morning, to find that you had been kept 
away by indisposition, but as colds are rather the fashion 
just now, I hope it is only by one of these minor maladies 
that you have been detained. My object in calling on 
you was chiefly this. I find from the turn which this 
new Architectural Society has taken, that I shall probably 
not be able, and pretty certainly not disposed, to join it. 
The committee which were appointed to construct the 
rules, etc., being mostly senior members of the profession, 
have nearly determined on excluding all persons who 
are not established in business. ‘This, if carried, will, of 
course, exclude me, and even if it should not be carried, 
I should not be disposed to join a Society, the majority 
of whose members were senior members of the profession, 
which will certainly be the case with this, as I could not 
at all join or take a part in its proceedings, and should 
therefore lose what I consider to be one of the great 
objects in such associations, the stimulus which they 
afford to individual exertion. I therefore determined 
on asking whether you could lend me your aid in gaining 
admission into the Society to which you belong. I do 
not know whether there is much difficulty in gaining 
admission, but if you could put me in the way of it and 
mention my name to any influential members whom you 
may know, I should feel much obliged. Excuse 
the hasty style in which I have written, and my men- 
tioning nothing but my own business, which merely 
arises from my having hitched on a moment when time 
I shall be most 
Yours very truly 
GEo. G. 


to see you 


happened to be scarce. 
when it is convenient to you. 





SCOTT. 


B.S. SPECIFICATION FOR STRUCTURAL 
STEEL. 
The following letter has been received by Mr. Max 
Clarke from the Secretary of the British Engineering 
Standards Association : 


‘** British Engineering Standards Associat 
28, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
Fune, 1925 


-Revision of B.S. Specification for 
I 
Building 


“Dear Sir; 
Structural Steel for Bridges and General 
Construction (Report No. 15, 1972). 

‘© You will remember that at the last meeting of the 
Sectional Committee on Bridges and General Building 
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Construction held on the 17th April, a small panel was 
appointed to consider the revision of the above Specifi- 
cation, and to submit proposals to the Sectional Com- 
mittee in regard to the suggestions for revision already 
received, and any other points which might arise (see 
page 6 of M(C) 3405). 

“I should be very glad if you would kindly bring to 
the notice of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
the fact that the Specification is about to be revised, 
and let me have a note of any comments and proposals 
your members may wish to make so that the points 
may come up for consideration when the panel meets 
to discuss the matter. 

The meeting will, in ail probability, not take place 
until after the summer holidays, us the Local Committee 
of the Association overseas have also been asked to 
forward proposals, and it is hoped that these may be 
available in about three months’ time. 

“The comments which have already been received 
were sent to you in connection with the last meeting of 
the Sectional Committee and are numbered CA(C) 
8431, 8509 and 8517. 

‘“* Hoping to hear from you in due course—I am, 
dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

‘““ (Signed) CHarLEs DRESSER, 
*‘ for the Secretary.” 





THE BIRTHDAY HONOURS. 

The congratulations of the architectural profession 
will go out to Mr. H. A. Crouch [F.] on his receiving 
the decoration of the C.l.E—Companion of the Indian 
Empire—in the recent Birthday Honours list, which 
rather suggests that the barrier against the official recog- 
nition of architectural services has at last broken down. 

Mr. Crouch is now home on leave preparatory to 
retirement under the age-limit, after sixteen years’ 
service as Consulting Architect to the Government of 
Bengal. For a year of that tume—in 1911—-he also offici- 
ated as Consulting Architect to the Government of 
India. A few of Mr. Crouch’s more important works 
may be mentioned. Several of these have already 
been tabulated in the annual—or latterly triennial— 
reports of the Government of India, and may, it is 
believed, be found in the Institute Library: Central 
Telegraph Office, Calcutta; Headquarters for the 
Calcutta Police, various district Police Stations ; School 
of Tropical Medicine and Hospital tor Tropical Diseases, 
Eye Hospital and Medical College Hospita!—all in 
Calcutta ; ‘Technical and ‘Training Schools and Colleges 
in Calcutta, Dacca and elsewhere ; numerous hostels 
attached to colleges ; Secretariat, Dacca; Post Offices, 
Judges’ Courts and administrative buildings ; additions 
to Viceregal Lodge, Simla, and to the Government House 
at Darjeeling, Calcutta and Dacca ; numerous residences 
for officials ; churches, numbers of schools, and so on. 
Mr. Crouch also designed and carried through, in his 
unofficial capacity, extensive premises for three or four 
business and banking houses in Calcutta. 

FRANK LISHMAN (F.]1, 
Late Consulting Architect, Government 
of the United Provinces of India. 


‘ 
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British Architects’ Conference 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


AND DURHAM. 


8 TO 11 JULY 1925. 


Inaugural Proceedings, 8 July 
PRESENTATION TO MR. IAN MACALISTER 


The inaugural proceedings of the 1925 Conference 
of the British Architects at Newcastle-on-Tyne took 
the form of a Smoking Concert at the Old Assembly 
Rooms on Wednesday evening, 8 July, as a preliminary 
to more serious business. 

The President of the Northern Architectural 
Association, Colonel G. REAVELL, O.B.E., welcomed 
the members of the Conference and their ladies, and 
a musical programme was provided. 

During a pause in the programme the opportunity 
was taken to honour Mr. Ian MacAlister, the Secretary 
of the R.I.B.A.; and Mr. T. R. Milburn, V.P.R.I.B.A., 
presented him with a gold watch, accompanied by 
a substantial cheque, in recognition of the eminent 
services he has rendered both to the profession and 
the Institute as Secretary. 

Mr. MILBURN, having referred to the fact that Mr. 
Buckland had been largely instrumental in doing a 
great deal of the work in connection with the testi- 
monial, said he had been connected so long with the 
Royal Institute that he could remember no less than 
three secretaries—Mr. W. H. White, Mr. W. J. Locke, 
and lastly Mr. MacAlister. ‘The work of the Royal 
Institute had increased enormously during the last 
few years, and no one who was not a member of the 
London Council could possibly have any conception 
of the amount of work which fell upon the shoulders 
of the Secretary. ‘The meetings of the Council were 
fortnightly and this involved constant work, and in 
addition there were the elections and, above all, 
the great question which had been agitating their 
minds for so many years—the question of registration. 
All these matters meant a tremendous amount of work 
for a secretary. Apart altogether from that, there 
was the question of Mr. MacAlister’s geniality. Mr. 
MacAlister was very popular, and deservedly so; a 
man might have all the necessary and admirable 
attributes of a business life, and be what was termed 
quite a good man, but there was something beyond 
that, and that was affection. Apart from the work 
which Mr. MacAlister had done and was doing, all 
the members had an affection for him, and it was no 
exaggeration to say that Mr, MacAlister was loved by 
all the members of the Royal Institute. In addition to 
all the work thrown upon him, Mr. MacAlister had, 
during the past few years, devoted himself to the 
problem of the unification of the Allied Societies 
with the Royal Institute. Some years ago when the 


Allied Societies went to London they were not in as 
strong favour as they were now; the London men 
now welcomed them and were ever ready to help 
them. This closer association had been largely due 
to the work of Mr. MacAlister. All these things com- 
bined had culminated in the recognition which they 
were making that night of the services which Mr. 
MacAlister had so splendidly and unselfishly rendered 
to the Royal Institute in particular and to the pro- 
fession in general. “It is my great pleasure and 
privilege,” concluded Mr, Milburn, “to ask your 
acceptance, Mr. MacAlister, of this gold watch and 
accompanying cheque as a mark of the esteem and 
affection which we all have for you personally and of 
our appreciation of the eminent services which you 
have rendered to the Royal Institute. The cheque 
does not in any way represent all your worthiness. 
Ten thousand pounds would not be sufficient to 
recognise all you have done, but I know that you will 
regard this testimonial as the heartfelt expression of 
our affection for you and as a symbol that we are not 
unmindful of all you have done for us.”’ 

The watch bore the following inscription: “ ‘To 
Ian MacAlister, from the Societies allied to the R.I.B.A. 
In grateful recognition of his unfailing courtesy and 
devotion to their interests. July 1925.” 

Mr. H. T. BUCIKLAND, as one who had taken a 
little part, as he described it, in getting together the 
subscriptions for the testimonial, said the inception of 
the idea was not his, but Mr. Thomas’s, that the services 
of Mr. MacAlister should be recognised in some 
tangible form, and when the suggestion was made there 
was not a man in the room who did not feel like kicking 
himself because he had not been the first to make the 
suggestion. Mr. Buckland added that the collection 
of the subscriptions was a matter of the utmost ease ; 
in fact, when the members were written to cheques 
literally tumbled in, and that was the best possible 
evidence they could have of the popularity of the 
recipient of the testimonial. 

Mr. MACALISTER, who was evidently touched by 
the warmth of the expression of the donors of the gift, 
said it was exceedingly difficult for him to express 
adequately his thanks for their most generous gift, 
which was far more than he deserved. He felt that 
he was but a symbol of a great many other men, The 
work which Mr. Milburn had described so clearly 
had been going on for some years, and the credit of it 
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was due to certainly not less than a hundred mem- 
bers, Past-Presidents, Presidents, Honorary Secretaries, 
and others. It happened to be his fortunate lot 
to be there on the spot at the crucial time—the 
psychological moment, but they must realise that the 
result which had been achieved could not have been 
obtained without the devoted self-sacrifice and the 
united efforts of others. ‘The work had required and 
obtained a great deal of unselfish labour, and for 
himself he was lucky enough to be there at the fruition 
of all that labour. He rather thought his friends had 
taken an exaggerated view of what he had been able 
to accomplish. All through it had been an intense 
pleasure to him to do what he had been able to 
do, more particularly because the result which had 
been achieved would be of permanent value, and it 
was a great pleasure to see the matter clinched in the 
past year. For himself he might say that as the result 
of this coming together there was not a town in the 
country into which he might go without finding 
friends there. In conclusion, Mr, MacAlister reiter- 
ated his thanks to all who had so generously recognised 
any services he had been able to perform. 

Mr. E. GUY DAWBER said that as President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects he would like to 
add his heartiest congratulations to Mr, MacAlister on 
the recognition which had been made of his invaluable 
services. ‘‘ Every word that has been said about 
him,” proceeded the President, “is true. His 
geniality and kindliness and readiness to help any one 
of us in difficulty without exception is known to us all, 
and it is a very great pleasure to those members of the 
Institute who know him and what he has done to see 
this generous recognition of his work and ability.” 

At the conclusion of the performance of the last item 
on the programme, the President of the Royal Institute 
expressed the cordial and grateful thanks of the guests 
of the evening to the President and Members of the 
Council of the Northern Architectural Association, not 
only for the most delightful entertainment they had 
given them, but for their cordial welcome. “I can 
assure them,’ added Mr. Dawber, “that we very 
greatly appreciate it, and we want to thank particularly 
the members of the Executive Council for having 
arranged such a delightful programme, I am quite 
convinced of this, that if the rest of the programme is 
carried out in any way commensurate with to-night’s 
entertainment we shall really have one of the most 
successful conferences we have had for many years, I 
find on looking at our KALENDAR that with the excep- 
tion of Liverpool, the Northern Architectural Associa- 
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tion is the oldest in the country, and it has given the 
profession some of the best men from the provinces 
who have done most delightful work in all parts of the 
country. I am looking forward to seeing in New- 
castle some of the evidences of their work. I am glad 
to see, also, that the Northern Association has lately 
enlarged its sphere of action and has established 
branches so as to enable members who live in distant 
parts of the county, and are unable thereby to join the 
parent centre, to keep in touch with them in the same 
manner as our Allied Societies are in touch with us, If 
we can only establish these branches in various parts 
of the country it will all help to encourage and foster 
the position of the profession in those particular dis- 
tricts ; and I feel that is one of the matters that we 
want to encourage. ‘This is not an occasion for speech- 
making, I know, but I do want, on your behalf, to 
tender to Colonel Reavell and the members of the 
Council our most grateful thanks for the delightful 
entertainment which we have all so much enjoyed.” 

Mr. H. ‘T. BUCKLAND, in formally seconding the 
vote of thanks, said he was sure all the visitors would most 
heartily endorse it. ‘* I do not know what is going to 
happen at future conferences,” added the speaker, 
*“ but each succeeding conference has been better and 
better and better, and I do not know what the confer- 
ence which follows this one is likely to be, after such an 
excellent entertainment as has been given to us this 
evening,” 

Acknowledging the vote of thanks, Colonel REAVELL 
said his Association and Council were more than repaid 
for anything they had done if the night's entertainment 
had given them pleasure. ‘The remark had been made, 
in the course of the evening, that they had with them 
visitors from all parts of the country. He took that 
opportunity of welcoming a visitor from the United 
States of America, Mr. Corbett; and they also had 
with them visitors from Australia and South Africa. 
The Colonel also mentioned that he had received a 
letter that afternoon from one of their oldest members, 
Mr. Rich, who retired from practice long ago, and who 
remembered the time when it was a severe struggle to 
get six or eight members together to form the Northern 
Association, and as a veteran Mr. Rich desired to send 
his respects to the President of the Royal Institute. In 
conclusion, Colonel Reavell said there really was nothing 
which called for all the kind words that had been 
uttered, but he wished to take the opportunity of saying 
that his share of work had been very small. It only 
remained for him to express the hope that they would 
all have a good time in Newcastle. 
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Visit to Durham 


Most of the hours of the roth July were devoted to a 
visit to Durham. By special train the members journeyed 
from Newcastle, and on their arrival immediately pro- 
ceeded to the Town Hall, in Market Square, where they 
were received by the Mayor of Durham, Councillor T. W. 
Holiday, who was accompanied by Alderman Robert 
McLean and Alderman R.'T. Herring. At one end of the 
hall was displayed the civic plate, which was inspected 
with the greatest interest by the visitors. 

The MAYOR, in welcoming the visitors, said : We in 
Durham are very proud indeed that the members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects have come here, and 
we hope that you will take the opportunity of thoroughly 
inspecting and taking note of what I understand will be 
shown to you to-day. The President informed me just 
now that this is his first visit to Durham, but I feel sure 
that when he goes away this evening he will have formed 
the resolution that it will not be very long before he comes 
back here again. 

Mr. E. GUY DAWBER, acknowledging the mayoral 
welcome, said: This is a visit which I think will prove 
the most interesting of our Conference programme, and 
though it is true that I have never previously visited your 
city—I may say this, that I have seen it several times in 


passing through the railway station, from which point 
you get a most beautiful view—a view which I have never 
seen equalled in England or in Europe. 

I should like to take this opportunity of congratulating 
you on the beautiful hall in which we are now sitting. 
I understand that it was built fifty or sixty years ago; 
it is a delightful and most dignified room, and the 
use you have made of heraldry in its scheme of decoration 
adds to its dignity and interest. ‘There is one matter 
which I should like to mention, and that is the opportunity 
you have given us to inspect your civic regalia, which I 
understand is unique, and I am sure that the inspection of 
it will give our members the greatest pleasure and 
interest. 

The members then visited the Cathedral, where they 
spent over two hours and where Professor Hamilton 
Thompson discoursed on its various interesting features. 

Subsequently the visitors were the guests at luncheon 
of the President and Council of the Durham Colleges in 
the Lecure Hall, Palace Green. 

The visitors then made a tour of inspection of the 
ancient castle under the guidance of Mr. W. T. Jones, 
F.S.A., whose knowledge of the castle and its history is 
unsurpassed. 


The Conference Banquet 


10 JULY 


The Conference Banquet took place at the Old 
Assembly Rooms, Newcastle-on-Tyne, under the 
Presidency of Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.S.A., President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. The 
company was a distinguished and thoroughly repre- 
sentative one, comprising as it did men eminent in 
all the professions and in civic and municipal life. 
Supporting the President were the Lord Mayor of New- 
castle and the Lady Mayoress, Sir George Renwick, Bart., 
D.L., J.P.; Lt.-Col. George Reavell, President of the 
Northern Architectural Association ; Canon H. Ellershaw, 
Master of Durham Castle College ; Mr. T. R. Milburn, 
Vice-President, R.I.B.A., Mr. Cecil A. Cochrane, J.P., 
M.A., D.C.L., Chairman Armstrong College ; Mr. John 
Keppie, A.R.S.A., President of the Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland ; the Mayors of Durham, Hartle- 
pool, South Shields and Jarrow ; the Sheriff of Newcastle; 
Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, M.A., F.S.A.; Mr. Arthur Keen, 
Vice-President, R.I.B.A.; Mr. Robert ‘Temperley, 
M.A., D.L.; Professor A. Robinson, M.A., D.C.L., 
Master of Hatfield College, Durham; Mr. J. Inch 
Morrison, President, Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
tion; Mr. W. T. Jones, F.S.A., Mr. Charles F. Ward, 
President, South Wales Institute of Architects; Mr. H. 
Alderman Dickman, President, Nottingham and Derby 
Architectural Society; Mr. Percy ‘Thomas, O.B.E. ; 
Mr. Harold S. Rogers, M.A., F.S.A., President of the 
Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural Association ; 
Mr. G. Dale Oliver, Chairman, Cumberland Branch 
Northern Architectural Association; Mr. T. W. T. 
Richardson, Chairman, 'Tees-side Branch, N.A.A.; Pro- 
fessor C. H. Reilly, Liverpool University ; Professor 
S. D. Adshead; Mr. R. Norman Mackellar; Mr. Ian 
MacAlister, Secretary, R.I.B.A., and many others. 


1925. 

After the loyal and patriotic toasts had been given by the 
President —- 

The LORD MAYOR OF NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
TYNE (Mr. Walter Lee, J.P.) : Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—I have the pleasure of proposing the toast of 
“The Royal Institute of British Architects and itsAllied 
Societies.” After briefly recapitulating the early history of 
the R.I.B.A. the Lord Mayor said : The Institute is the 
representative body of architects in this country and the 
parent body of the architectural societies of the whole 
Empire. The societies affiliated to the Institute in these 
islands number, with their several branches, not less than 
37, whilst the Allied Societies Overseas, in Africa, 
Australasia, Canada, India, and elsewhere, number 22. 
This great confederation of architectural societies em- 
braces more than 10,000 professional men, and exercises 
a powerful influence on the development of architecture 
throughout the whole Empire. It controls or guides the 
whole system of architectural education, and its services 
in an advisory capacity are at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment, the great municipal authorities and the public 
generally, in all matters concerning the art of archi- 
tecture. 

One of the oldest, strongest and most energetic of the 
Allied Societies is the Northern Architectural Association, 
which so kindly undertook the organisation of the British 
Architects’ Conference this year. The Northern Architec- 
tural Association was founded in the year 1858 and became 
an Allied Society of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects in the year 1889. It contains about 250 members, 
divided into Tyneside, ‘Teesside and Cumberland 
branches. It is playing an ever-increasingly important 
part in the work of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. 
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Among local gentlemen who have held the position of 
President of the Northern Architectural Association are 
Colonel Reavell, of Alnwick, Mr. W. T. Jones, of Durham, 
Mr. T. R. Milburn, of Sunderland, Mr. R. Burns Dick, 
of Newcastle, Mr. C. S. Errington and Mr. J. T. Cackett, 
who has also for many years filled the office of Honorary 
Treasurer. Mr. T. R. Milburn, to whom I have just 
referred as one of the past Presidents, has, we are glad 
to know, just been elected a Vice-President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, after years of valuable 
services on its Council. 

Members of this Conference, and particularly those 
from, a distance, will have been much struck by the 
architectural beauty of some of our streets. 

I might be permitted to make a passing reference to 
the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Society, which is a body of 
energetic and enterprising local gentlemen who, as a labour 
of love, are making a close study of a possible Newcastle 
beautiful, and in this connection I may say that we, as a 
City Council, are always prepared to receive their friendly 
criticism and suggestions. I remember Newcastle for 
almost a quarter of a century. I have seen many mistakes 
made ; and I know that the Council feel very grateful for 
the manner in which the Newcastle Society have taken 
up and put before us practical schemes of town planning. 

We have had Newcastle men associated with your 
profession whose reputations have spread far and wide. 
There are big schemes for street improvements under the 
consideration of the City Council, and it is just possible 
that such opportunities may shortly be forthcoming for 
the display of architectural genius, that there may yet arise 
another Dobson and another Grainger who will add lustre 
to the history of the architectural profession in this city. 

-It is with very great pleasure indeed that I submit to 
you the toast of “‘ The Royal Institute of British Architects 
and its Allied Societies.” 

The PRESIDENT (Mr. E. Guy Dawber): The 
Conference that has just finished, or practically finished, 
I think Imay safely say has been one of the most 
successful we have had. It gives us an opportunity of 
meeting old friends and making new ones, of visiting, 
under the most favourable auspices, buildings of the 
greatest historical interest, and also of talking over with 
our fellow architects the problems that we have to deal 
with every day. That, as well as hearing papers of deep 
interest to the profession, is the object of these Annual 
Conferences. 

You have, Sir, told us a lot about the Institute, but 
there are one or two things you have not mentioned. One 
is that during the last 25 or 30 years we have established 
and co-ordinated a system of education such as in my 
young days was unheard of. All through the country 
now we have a series of Schools of Architecture. We 
are training our young men in design, in construction and 
in the practice of architecture. I think, Sir, that that is 
a record to be proud of, and I want to say in this room 
that it has been through the help and enthusiasm of the 
Allied Societies that the parent body has been able to 
promote those schemes. In addition to that, some 30 
or 40 years ago, when I first went to London, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects consisted entirely 
of London men, allied with some country members, 
but in those days they had little voice in the control 
and management of the affairs of the Institute. How 
different it is to-day! We have nearly sixty Allied 
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Societies connected with us. We are one great feder- 
ation of architects all over the Kingdom and wherever 
the British flag flies ; and our one object, I may safely 
say, in the words of our Charter, is ‘“‘ the encouragement of 
Civic Architecture.’ That, Sir, is really what we are out 
for, and we feel that in this connection the Allied Societies 
are the greatest possible help and strength to us as an 
Institute. 

My Lord Mayor, you have a very great responsibility 
put upon your shoulders. ‘To control the amenities of a 
great city like Newcastle-upon-Tyne is no light matter, 
with your many other spheres of work, but it is to you and 
the other heads of the great Corporations all over this 
country that we look for help with the future planning, 
the laying out wide spaces and beautifying our streets, 
which we hope is going to make an entire alteration in the 
future of our towns and cities throughout the country. 
There is no doubt, Sir, you and others are waking up to 
the great responsibilities that have been placed upon you, 
and I may safely say that we architects, and the Royal 
Institute in particular, are only too pleased to place our 
services at your disposal at any time you wish to call 
us in. 

I should like, on behalf of the Institute, to convey our 
gratitude to Colonel Reavell and his- Society for the 
delightful programme they have prepared for us. 

Mr. JOHN KEPPIE: I think the members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects ought to be very 
proud indeed to be entertained by the Northern Associa- 
tion in such a city as Newcastle-upon-Tyne. I took a little 
trouble when Mr. MacAlister wrote to me to ask me 
to reply to this toast, and I discovered that Newcastle- 
upon-T'yne is a city with a most remarkable record. 
Would you allow me just to give you a short note of what 
the results of my researches were. I find that you have 
among the citizens and those who were born in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, Lord Eldon, the great politician, 
and Lord Collingwood, one of the most distinguished 
naval officers that ever entered the Navy. Then you had 
Mark Akenside, the poet. You had two Stephensons, 
and both of them were very distinguished ; first of all, 
Stephenson who invented the engine, and who made rail- 
ways. And then you have, I believe, his son; he was a 
great bridge builder, and I think a great architect. 
It was my good lot on one occasion to visit Berwick-on- 
Tweed, and I dwelt in the immediate vicinity of the 
Border Bridge. I have no hesitation in saying that 
there is not a finer architectural erection in Britain 
than the Border Bridge. It is a great conception. Then 
you have had scientific people such as the naturalist, 
Thomas Belt, who knew all about Nicaragua. There was 
Grace Darling. Grace Darling dwelt in the neighbour- 
hood of Newcastle, and was she not very fine ? Then 
you had Thomas Bewick, the engraver. Then I come to 
a name that has a kind of personal equation with me. 
That was Joseph Crawhall. I do not think Newcastle 
knew much of him. Crawhall’s father was an engraver. 
He was one of the men who supplied Keene, of ‘* Punch,” 
with the engravings of his best jokes. But the greatest 
production of Crawhall was his son Joseph, and he was 
perhaps one of the best artists we ever had in this country. 
I would like just to say I do not think that Newcastle quite 
appreciated Joseph Crawhall. He was a great artist and 
his pictures are now coming to their own. 

The only other man I would like to mention is one of 
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your incomers, and that is Norman MacKellar. I am very 
proud to mention him because he is a Glasgow boy. As 
a fellow citizen I would feel rather neglectful if I did not 
say how much I appreciated his kindness and his attention 
to the Royal Institute at this Conference. 

Lieut.-Colonel G. T. REAVELL: We as architects 
practise an art which has for us great responsibilities and 
great anxieties, but at the same time great opportunities 
which bring great rewards. There is the satisfaction of 
achievement and of creation, of seeing in brick and stone 
the embodiment of our idea, and while with our limited 
powers we cannot with the Great Architect of the Universe 
look round and say “‘ Behold it is very good,”’ we do some- 
times have the joy of knowing that we have done a fairly 
good thing, and the generosity to acknowledge that our 
brethren have done a better one. ‘Times have changed 
since the days when men like Da Vinci could be architect, 
builder, sculptor, engineer, and painter all in one, and 
buildings have become so complex that our versatility 
must in another way be as great as ever, and we do well 
if by skilful handling of a team we accomplish what the 
great masters achieved single-handed. No art can flourish 
except in a genial air and we hope for the day in this 
democratic country when every citizen will take the same 
interest in the mistress art as did the noblemen of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, who would have 
been more ashamed of ignorance of the principles of archi- 
tecture than that of the rules of grammar. We trust that 
the presence of so many lay guests to-night augurs well 
forthat. Inthis connection I am reminded that I am also 
speaking for the Allied Societies. The Institute has 
found, as the British race found, that, freely yet firmly 
knit by the bonds of love rather than by those of red tape, 
the genius of our people best works out its destinies, and 
not only from Land’s End to Cape Wrath, but through the 
colonies and dependencies of the British Crown the 
daughters and the parent Institute exchange counsel and 
help. I may perhaps give you a recent example which is 
interesting. I do not think the invitation from the Govern- 
ment of this great city to the Northern Architectural 
Association to nominate members to work with it in the 
development in the towns would have been extended to a 
body sitting in London. Your city has been the first, 
following the example of our American friends, to invite 
architects to co-operate in the improvement of the city. 
Resulting from this co-operation a scheme was evolved 
which provided a new thoroughfare, obviating in the most 
economical way the congestion which was certain other- 
wise to ensue, and would eventually add to the material 
resources and the esthetic value of the city in a striking 
and farsighted manner. Although that scheme has 
suffered a check, it is a check arising not from a divided 
opinion on its merits, but from an honest difference of 
opinion on a matter of policy, and I feel confident that it 
will be carried to a worthy conclusion. No city that has 
looked its future in the face has regretted it. Paris has 
regained over and over again in cash value alone the 
expenditure incurred by Napoleon and Baron Haussman, 
and I ask you if for one moment London would exchange 
Kingsway for the congeries of mean streets it has swept 
away. We, my Lord Mayor, as a profession compliment 
your great city on its wise action and we look forward to 
its success. On behalf of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the Allied Societies I thank you, my Lord 
Mayor, for the way in which you have introduced the toast. 
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Mr. T. R. MILBURN, in proposing the health of the 
guests, said : We are very pleased to see among our guests 
to-night the Lord Mayor and Sheriff of Newcastle and 
the Mayors and Sheriffs of adjoining cities and towns. 
We also have with us the Master of Durham Castle, 
Canon Ellershaw, and we have the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman of the Armstrong College, and also prominent 
members of the Bar and the sister profession of Law, 
together with Engineers and Surveyors representing 
kindred professions. ‘They are all more or less interested 
in architectural problems and it is indeed a very great 
pleasure to us to see them at our banquet to-night. Cer- 
tainly I must not forget to mention how delighted we are 
to see our lady guests. ‘Then we have visitors from over- 
seas, from Australia, from America, and from South 
Africa, though we do not look upon them so much as 
guests as members. I am glad also to welcome on behalf 
of the Institute the civic heads of surrounding munici- 
palities who have honoured us with their presence this 
evening. We also welcome the Chairman of Armstrong 
College, being, as we are in the North, closely connected 
with Armstrong College. My friend Mr. John Keppie 
has mentioned some well-known names, but I cannot 
excuse him from leaving out the names of Dobson and 
Grainger in connection with architecture, and our moderns 
such as Parsons and Armstrong. We all remember these 
names as being very closely associated with the progress of 
industry in the North and more particularly in connection 
with Newcastle. I couple with the toast the names of 
Major Temperley, and I need not tell you the enormous 
interest he has taken in the making of the “ City Beauti- 
ful.”” I also couple with the toast the name of Mr. 
Bosanquet, who is also an honoured yuest to-night and 
one whose name and reputation we honour. 

Major ROBERT TEMPERLEY (in responding to the 
toast) said: I think you must all be very grateful to the 
local architects for having arranged this visit to Newcastle 
and to the President and other distinguished members of 
the Royal Institute for having honoured our town by 
visiting it. I may add one word as Chairman of the New- 
castle Society, especially as the Lord Mayor has referred 
tous. On behalf of the Newcastle Society I beg to thank 
the local architects for the cordial welcome they have given 
us and for the help they have shown us. ‘The Society 
started with the object of trying to foster wider interests in 
this locality, and we are concerned for the beauty of the 
place, for its historical interests, its general amenities and 
architecture, and its sound investments. It is rather a 
big programme and it may have been regarded perhaps by 
architects with suspicion and by the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation with some misgiving. From the architects 
we have had a most cordial welcome, and I think the Lord 
Mayor really hit on the best reason of all when he referred 
to the spirit in which we have embarked on our task as 
being a spirit, not of fussy interference and the driving of 
a fad to extremes, but by suggestions which will be helpful, 
and I think that has been fully recognised by the ex-Lord 
Mayor and the present Lord Mayor and the members of 
the Corporation and also by the members of the Northern 
Architectural Association. ‘Two or three of that Associa- 
tion’s members have given us very excellent help and we 
could not have done what we have been able to do but 
for them. We recognise that there is no need for fuss, 
because the public is ripe for a forward movement with 
regard to the beauty and completeness of the things that 
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surround us in our daily life, and we find that more 
especially among the working class people. I understand 
there is a scheme for a great street in Newcastle which 
will tend to the further development of the city, and 
though that scheme is checked for the moment I am 
sure it is a right step to take, and I do not believe for one 
moment that the present check is anything more than a 
temporary one. On behalf of the Newcastle Society may 
I express the hope and belief that this great scheme will 
eventually be carried through with the support and help 
of the very people who are now opposing it. I have been 
talking perhaps of a purely local matter, but I hope your 
visit here and that of your distinguished colleagues will 
have done something to call attention to the great impor- 
tance of these things and that it may bring nearer the 
achievement of that object which we all long for and desire. 

Mr. R. C. BOSANQUET : It is a very great honour 
which you have done me in asking me to be the spokesman 
for this very distinguished company. The gratitude which 
we feel is, as Major Temperley has so well said, justified 
by several reasons ; we are grateful to you for the good 
things which you have put before us to-night, the material 
good things, and the spiritual good things, the enthusiasm 
and kindness with which you have drunk our health. 
Further, we are grateful to the men of your calling for all 
you have done for the human race since it began to seek 
a better shelter than a cave on the face of this somewhat 
uncomfortable earth. What has rejoiced me very much is 
to hear from so many speakers to-night references to the 
city of the future, the ‘‘ City Beautiful.”’ Last Sunday I 
happened to be in Oxford, and my host at luncheon was 
also entertaining an American architect, and it so happened 
that we drew from this architect that, interesting as were 
thé Colleges of Oxford, what he would like to see was the 
small English house. He said “‘ My work is domestic 
work.”” We visited one of those old-world villages, and 
our American friend was filled with delight and admira- 
tion at its charm and beauty, and he said to one old in- 
habitant who was tottering down the village street, ‘‘ What 
a beautiful place this is you have to live in.”’ It was a 
Sunday, and I do not know whether the old man thought 
that a place should not look beautiful on a Sunday, but he 
looked shocked, and said ‘‘ Beautiful? I do not know 
about beautiful, but it is very old.’’ I expect in that re- 
mark you have some indication of the lingering British 
prejudice which regards beauty as something immoral. 
Antiquity has its place, and that is why the archeologist, 
in spite of all his sins, moves about the country in com- 
parative safety, but the lot of the man who denounces the 
ugliness or vulgarity of modern aberrations treads a 
dangerous and thorny part. I am very glad to see how 
completely unanimous are the opinions of hosts and guests 
to-night. A good many of us are concerned with educa- 
tion, and I rejoice very much that you have spoken so 
warmly of the provincial Schools of Architecture. We 
know there are great and flourishing schools of architec- 
ture in London. I had the good fortune for some years to 
see the work which Professor Reilly and Professor Ads- 
head, both with us to-night, and Professor Abercrombie 
were doing in Liverpool, and similar work is being done 
in many other great cities. Newcastle, with its University 
School of Art, is working on similar lines. During the 
years, some of them rather distant years, when I lived in 
Athens there passed through the British School in Athens 
a succession of young architects, picked men who came 
there to gain inspiration and material which they could use 
in their professional life, and I think I can safely say that 
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I have never come across a better type of man than those I 
met during my long period there, first as a student atAthens, 
then as a director, and later as a member of a governing 
body of the School. The quality has been steadily im- 
proving, and these men need not fear comparison with the 
men sent out, picked men in some cases, by other coun- 
tries. It would be impossible to speak too highly of the 
gifted men who come to us from America, fortified as they 
are by a training in Paris in addition to the splendid train- 
ing they have had at home. Then there are the men who 
came to us at Athens from Rome, some of whom are 
English scholars, and they are second to none. The work 
of men like Bradshaw is recognised all the world over. I 
should like to plead for an increase of any facilities for 
training of that kind. You cannot walk down an English 
street without seeing a console here, a lion’s head there, 
and a piece of ornament on a lamp-post which have been 
derived from the few recorded excavations which were 
available at the end of the eighteenth century. There is 
plenty of detail which has come to light in Greece and the 
more recently excavated cities of Asia Minor, and British 
architecture has gained a lot from these and from other 
such discoveries in the cities of Ephesus, Miletus and 
Pirene. We rejoice in the interest you have shown in the 
buildings and the architectural development of ‘Tyneside, 
and your interest has deepened our pride in our 
neighbourhood. 

Mr. HARVEY CORBETT, responding to a demand 
for a speech, said: I have been greatly interested in the 
discussions which we have listened to at this Conference, 
the general question which is interesting us so much in the 
matter of town planning and the general improvement of 
our cities, and I would like to point out one or two de- 
velopments which have occurred in the United States 
which might be of interest to the Institute here. The first 
thing that suggests itself to me is that the working archi- 
tect is more recognised as a professional man than he used 
to be. Perhaps I am touching on a delicate subject in the 
matter of registration. But in the United States the archi- 
tect is rapidly becoming a professional man of exactly the 
same legal standing as a doctor oralawyer. In New Yor 
State it is required that each man shall qualify by means 
of a very rigid examination before he is permitted to use 
the word “ architect.”” The result is that the profession 
has advanced in a remarkable degree. - Then we have 
recently created in many of our cities and in some of our 
States what we call Fine Art Commissions, which have 
certain powers and jurisdictions over everything on which 
a State or city spends money. ‘That means that we do not 
create from State or City funds some of the monumental 
monstrosities that we have created in the past, because the 
Commission has the power of a veto and thus helps the 
designer to do better things. I am pointing out these 
things to you simply to show that there is a spirit of quite 
hearty co-operation between the profession and the public 
at large and a growing interest on the part of the public 
in architectural matters and in the beautification of our 
cities. I am glad indeed to see that the same spirit is being 
shown here. In saying that I do not mean to say that I 
should not expect to find it here, but it is only recently 
that the public in general have taken this active interest in 
architectural matters, and if you are to accomplish any- 
thing along these lines it must be through the interest and 
co-operation of the public at large. I think our duty as a 
profession, both here and in America and in other coun- 
tries, is to bring the public up to the standard that we set 
and which we would like them to follow. 
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A Résumé of the Proceedings 


After the ever-memorable meeting at Oxford last year 
the Council of the Northern Architectural Association 
undertook a heavy task in inviting the architects of the 
Empire to their province. ‘To challenge comparison with 
the beauty and interest of Oxford was a bold act. But the 
event has proved that their boldness was justified. ‘The 
task was triumphantly carried through. The meeting at 
Newcastle and Durham has taken its place beside its four 
predecessors as a complete and delightful success. 

The weather was perfect from start to finish. Every 
item in the programme had been admirably organised 
and the whole thing went with a swing from the start. 

The number attending exceeded all reasonable expecta- 
tions, and the muster of ladies who took part indicated the 
growing popularity of these annual gatherings. 

The selection of the home of the Conference was a 
happy inspiration. For a week we were the owners of the 
Old Assembly Rooms in Westgate Road, a dignified and 
spacious suite of rooms that provided ample accommo- 
dation for all the events that centred there. 

The smoking concert on the evening of arrival was in- 
formal, hearty, comfortable and entertaining. The ancient 
Northumbrian sword dances were a fascinating novelty to 
the outside visitors. As train after train brought up its 
contingent the gathering grew, until the beautiful hall was 
full of enthusiastic guests renewing old friendships and 
creating new ones. 

The formal opening on the Thursday morning was a 
serious event. We had from Sir Theodore Morison, the 
accomplished principal of the Armstrong College and an 
Odysseus among educationists, a really admirable address, 
which provoked a lively and useful discussion. After lunch 
we divided. A fortunate band of seventy enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Tyne Improvement Commissioners on 
a steamer, which took us from the quayside down the 
Tyne to the sea, past the shipyards, factories and coal 
wharves of that great port. It was a sad and significant 
sight that brought home to the visitors the hard realities 
of commercial and industrial depression. At Tynemouth 
we went back a thousand years in inspecting the ruins of 
Tynemouth Priory, then drove along the sea and past 
Seaton Delaval to the Armstrong College, where we en- 
joyed tea, inspected the work of the local school of archi- 
tecture, and listened to a practical speech by Mr. Maurice 
Webb on the status and future of the school. Here we 
joined the larger party, which had spent the afternoon in 
viewing the antiquities of Newcastle. 

A rush back to our hotels, a hasty meal, and we were out 
at Jesmond Dene as the guests of the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation. Surely there is no city in the world whose 
municipality can entertain its visitors in such beautiful 
surroundings. The hall stands in a wonderful little park 
that was saved from the encroaching suburbs by Lord 
Armstrong, and after the reception by the Lord Mayor 
indoors, the guests wandered about the beautiful grounds 
to the sound of a military orchestra. 

On Friday an early start was made by a special train to 
Durham, where the Mayor received us on behalf of the 
Corporation in the fine Town Hall, and showed us the 
ancient plate of the city. Then up tothe Cathedral, where 
Professor Hamilton Thompson gave us a scholarly and 
detailed address on the history of the building, and 
divided us into parties of convenient size for a thorough 


inspection of the famous church. Then came lunch in 
one of the large halls of the University, where more than 
200 of us were hospitably entertained by the President and 
Council of the Durham Colleges. 

Next a group photograph of unprecedented size was 
taken in a suitable corner of the Castle grounds, and Mr. 
W. T. Jones, the immediate Past-President of the Northern 
Association and architect to the Castle, then took us over 
the buildings and gave us the benefit of his unequalled 
knowledge of its structure and history and his enthusiastic 
devotion to its beauties. So hot was the afternoon that tea 
in a shady garden in the Castle grounds was peculiarly 
welcome, and soon we were all trooping back to Newcastle 
by train or car to prepare for the banquet in the Old 
Assembly Rooms. The large ballroom of this fine build- 
ing proved to be an ideal place for such a function as ours. 
It was comfortably filled by some 200 members and guests. 
The speeches were just right in number and length. We 
had with us a representative selection of the public men 
of the northern province, headed by the Lord Mayor of 
Newcastle, and the enthusiasm of the members of the 
Conference, which had been rising steadily for two days, 
came to a hearty climax at the close of one of the best 
public dinners that we can remember. 

That was the end of our formal functions. On Satur- 
day—the weather better and brighter than ever—two 
parties set out for long motor tours. One—small but en- 
thusiastic—was conducted by Professor R. C. Bosanquet, 
the distinguished archeologist, to Hexham Abbey and the 
Roman Wall. The second—filling three large cars—were 
the guests of the Duke of Northumberland at Alnwick 
Castle, and of Lord Armstrong at Cragside. We hear that 
their tour was ‘‘ absolute perfection.” 

Though Saturday ended our programme there was a 
delightful postscript on Sunday. Sir George and Lady 
Renwick kindly invited the members to visit their house 
at Newminster, and a dozen were able to take advantage 
of the opportunity. Sir George took them to Gray’s 
House, showed them the Abbey, and, with Lady Renwick, 
entertained them at tea in the gardens of Newminster. 

Our tale of gratitude is even heavier than usual this 
year. We have to thank the Lord Mayor of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne and the Lady Mayoress for their gracious 
hospitality at Jesmond Dene, the Mayor and Corporation 
of Durham for their kind welcome at the Town Hall, the 
President and Council of the Durham Colleges for enter- 
taining us so delightfully in the Castle, and Canon Eller- 
sham in particular for presiding over the luncheon and 
lending us his delightful garden for our tea party. We are 
peculiarly indebted to those whose hospitality ensured the 
success of our distant tours—to his Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland, who gave us exceptional privileges at 
Alnwick Castle ; to Lord and Lady Armstrong, who enter- 
tained us so cordially at Cragside ; to the Tyne Improve- 
ment Commissioners, who provided the vessel which took 
our party down the river; to Professor R. C. Bosanquet, 
who took so much trouble to interest and instruct our 
*“Roman Wall” party; to Sir George and Lady Ren- 
wick, for their hospitality at Newminster; and to Colonel 
Pollard, for kindly permitting our party to visit Seaton 
Delaval Hall. 

We are indebted to others for very special services—to 
Sir Theodore Morison, who at a time of personal anxiety 
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exerted himself to prepare and give us his admirable 
address; to Professor Hamilton Thompson, for his 
wonderfully complete and illuminating discourse at Dur- 
ham Cathedral; to Professor Hatton, of the Armstrong 
College, for lending us the Art School for our function 
on Thursday; and to the Committee of the “ Pen and 
Palette Club,” for opening their premises, with their 
suggestion of the Adelphi Terrace, to our members. 

Lastly, but with no less sincerity, we have to thank our 
hosts, who devoted the hard work of many months to 
ensuring the complete success that rewarded their efforts. 
The Council and members of the Northern Architectural 
Association and the branch Chairmen and Committees 
spared no pains and shirked no labour. The two Presidents 
(for the work of preparation and execution included two 
terms of office)—Mr. W. T. Jones and Colonel G. T. 
Reavell—made it a labour of love, and both have reason 
to be personally proud of the result, which reflected equal 
credit on Newcastle and on Durham. The Special Com- 
mittees, Mr. C. S. Errington in charge of the visits, Mr. 
Taylor in charge of hospitality, did flawless work, and 
Mr. Fenwicke threw his infectious enthusiasm into the 
musical arrangements. 

But a special word must be said of Mr. MacKellar. 
Before the Conference he was only a name to most of our 
members. Those who came in touch with the arrange- 
ments knew how hard, how cheerfully, how systematically 
he was working for months beforehand. Only when the 
functions began did the members at large begin to realise 
how much they owed to the indefatigable, ubiquitous, 
skilful, cheerful personality of Norman MacKellar, who 
more than earned his place in our records as one of the 
best of organisers and the most energetic of workers. 


be 


MEMBERS ATTENDING THE 
CONFERENCE. 

Among those present attending the Conference were the 
following :— 

Mr. Rodney H. Alsop [F.], Mrs. Alsop, Mr. T. C. Agutter 
[F.], Mr. H. E. Ayris [L.] [Assist. Hon Secretary, Cumberland 
Branch N.A.A.], Mr. J. W. Argles, Mr. Sidney Ash [F.], 
Professor S. D. Adshead [F.], Mis. Adshead, Miss Adshead, 
Mr. D. C. Allester, Mr. R. J. Archibald [L.], Mrs. Archibald, 
Mr. Richard M. Archibald, Mr. Fred G. Askew, Mr. James A. 
Arnott [F.], Major Harry Barnes [F.] [Vice-President, R.I.B.A.]. 
Mr. Herbert T. Buckland [F.], Miss Buckland, Mr. Robert 
Brown, Mr. Geo. J. Bell, Mr. Edwin C. Bell, Mr. Sidney F. 
Bestow [4.], Mr. Stanley Brinton, Mrs. Brinton, Mr. John W. 
Bovd [L.], Mrs. Boyd, Mr. Cyril C. Brown, Mr. Martin S. 
Briggs [F.], Mr. Percy L. Browne [F.], Mr. P. Lindsay 
Browne, Mr. R. G. Bell, Mr. John G. Burrell [Z.], Mr. C. F. 
Burton [F.], Mr. F. G. Baker [Chief Clerk, R.I.B.A.], Mr. 
Geo. T. Brown [A.], Mr. Roy C. Blampied [4.], Mr. James T. 
Cackett [F.], Mrs. Cackett, Mr. G. E. Charlewood [4.], 
Mrs. Charlewood, Mr. Philip H. Cundall [4.], Mr. Chas. 
Cayley, Miss G. Childs, Mr. Cecil Clear, Mr. J. Coleman, 
Mr. Dale Cuthbertson, Mr. F. Austin Child [.4.], Mrs. Child, 
Mr. Joshua Clayton, Mr. F. E. Coates [.4.], Mrs. Coates, 
Mr. James F. H. Checkley, Mr. Harvey W. Corbett [F.], Mrs. 
Corbett, Mr. J. Gibson Cowe, Mrs. Cowe, Miss Cowe, Mr. 
James W. Corking, Mr. W. Leonard Dowton [L.], Capt. F. E. 
Dotchin, Mrs. Dotchin, Mr. J. M. Dingle [Z.], Mr. F. M. 
Dryden [L.], Mrs. Dryden, Miss Dryden, Mr. R. F. Dodd [4.], 
Mr. H. A. Dickman [4.] [President, Nottingham and Derby 
Architectural Society], Mrs. Dickman, Mr. R. Burns Dick [F.], 
Mrs. Dick, Mr. E. Guy Dawber [F.] F.S.A. [President, 
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R.I.B.A.]. Mrs. Dawber, Mr. D. Ditchburn [L.], Mr. T. E. 
Eccles [F.], Mr. Charles S. Errington [F.], Mrs. Errington, 
Mr. W. Elsworth, Mr. Percy J. Fay, Mr. Henry M. 
Fletcher [F.], Mr. R. C. Forster, Mr. W. E. Fenwicke, Mr. 
L. H. Fewster, Mr. Kenneth Glover [F.], Mrs. Glover, Mr. 
H.B.S.Gibbs [4.] [Hon. Secretary, Sheffield, South Yorkshire 
and District Society of Architects and Surveyors], Mr. John 
P. Grant [F.], Mrs. Grant, Mr. A. W. Groves, Mr. J. T. 
Graham, Mr. John Gibson, Mr. Geo. H. Gray [A.] [Hon. 
Secretary, Northern Architectural Association], Mrs. Gray, 
Mr. A. H. Gillison, Mr. M. K. Glass [F.], Mr. C. I. Green- 
how [L.], Mr. G. Hastwell Grayson [F.], Mr. Alfred Golding, 
Mr. J. Wilson Hays [F.], Mrs. Hays, Mr. W. J. Hale [F.], 
Mrs. Hale, M1. R. Hardy-Syms [L.], Mr. R. G. Hammond 
[F.], Mr. F. Hammond, Mr. E. Stanley Hall [F.] [Hon. Secre- 
tary, R.I.B.A.],Mr.H.L. Honeyman [4.], Mr. A.G. Henderson 
[A.], Mr. Wilfrid Hall, Mr. Thomas Harrison [F.], Mrs. Harri- 
son, Mr. Arthur Harrison [Hon. Secretary, Tees-side Branch, 
Northern A.A.], Col. E. J. Hart, Mr. C. A. Harding [A.], 
Miss Dulcie Hardisty, Mr. R. Harrison, Miss G. M. Hindley, 
Mr. F. C. S. Harrison, Mr. F. Howard, Mr. C. W. Hall, 
Mrs. Hall, Mr. Ivor P. Jones [d.] [Hon. Secretary, South 
Wales Institute of Architects], Mrs. Jones, Mr. P. L. Jones, 
Mr. W. H. Johnson [..], Mr. A. W. Johnston, Mr. S. W. 
B. Jack, Mr. H. E. Jarvis [4.], Mr. W. T. Jones [F.] F.S.A., 
Mrs. Jones, Miss V.'T. Jones, Mr. Walter Johnston, Mr. A. M. 
Jenkins, Mr. Arthur Keen [F.] [Vice-President, R.I.B.A.], 
Mrs. Keen, Mr. John Keppie, A.R.S.A. [F.] [President, In- 
corporation of Architects in Scotland], Mr. H. J. Kerr, Mr. 
Stewart Kaye [4.], Mrs. Kaye, Mr. Harold S. Knopp 
[L.], Mr. R. Ridley Kitching [F.], Mrs. Kitching, Mr. 
Robert Kyle, Mr. H. W. Kaye, Mr. Kilpin, Mr. R. G. 
Kirkby [F.], Mrs. Kirkby, Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd [F.] [Chair- 
man, Central Area, South Wales Institute of Architects], 
Mr. J. A. E. Lofthouse [F.], Mrs. Lofthouse, Mr. F. J. 
Lamb, Mr. A. J. Lamb, Mr. T. Ashton Lofthouse [F.], 
Mr. Simpson Low [4.], Mr. Edwin M. Lawson [4.], Mrs, 
Lawson, Mr. P. H. Lawson [4.], Mr. P. R. McLaren [L.], 
Mrs. McLaren, Mr. J. C. Maxwell [4.], Mrs. Maxwell, 
Mr. R. Mauchlen, Mrs. Mauchlen, Mr. John Moffitt, Mr. A. 
Milburn, Mrs. Milburn, Mr. T. Morrison, Mr. S. C. McClure 
[ZL.], Mr. Tan MacAlister [Secretary, R.I.B.A.], Mrs. Mace 
Alister, Mr. W. J. McWilliams [F.], Mr. C. S. Madeley [4.], 
Mr. F. H. Mansford [Z.], Mrs. Mansford, Mr. J. Inch Morri- 
son [L.] [President, Edinburgh Architectural Association], Mrs. 
Morrison, Mr. R. Norman MacKellar [.4.], Mrs. MacKellar, 
Mr. Thomas R. Milburn [F.] [Vice-President, R.I.B.A.], Mrs. 
Milburn, Miss Milburn, Mr. W. Milburn [F.] O.B.E., J.P., 
Mr. W. Milburn, Jun. [4.], Dr. K. V. Milburn, Mr. W. 
Hayward Morris, Mr. J. H. Martindale [F.], Mrs. Martindale, 
Mr. Eric Mitchell, Mr. Chas. T. Marshall [F'.], Mrs. Marshall, 
Mr. C.B. Marshall [L.], Mr. A. Marshall [L.], Mrs. Marshall, 
Mr. E. R. Newbigin, Mr. C. F. Newcombe [4.], Mr. P. Clive 
Newcombe, Mr. J. Landell Nicholson, Mrs. Nicholson, Mr. E. 
Nixon, Mr. G. Dale Oliver [R.F.] [Chairman, Cumberland 
Branch, Northern Architectural Association], Miss M. E. 
Osman, Mr. Harold Oswald, Mrs. Oswald, Mr. Edmund Oak- 
ley, Mr. H. D. Pritchett [L.], Mr. G. R. Purdy, Mrs. Purdy, 
Mr. W. T. Plume [Hon. A.], Mr. A. N. Prentice [F.], Mr. R. G. 
Pearson, Mr. T. W. T. Richardson [F.] [Chairman, Tees-side 
Branch, [Northern Architectural Association], Professor C.H. 
Reilly [F.],O.B.E., Mrs.Rogeison, Mr.H.S.Rogers [F.],F.S.A. 
[President of the Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural 
Association], Mr. Norman Richley [F.], Mrs. Richley, Lt.-Col. 
G. Reavell, [F.], O.B.E. [President, Northern Architectural 
Association], Mrs. Reavell, Miss Reavell, Mr. J. P. Rudd, 
Professor A. E. Richardson [F.], F.S.A., Mrs. Richardson, 
Mr. Ernest Robson, Mrs. Robson, Mr. Norman Ramsay, 
Mr. E. Richardson, Mr. Thomas Rae, Mr. P. A. Robson 
[F.], Mr. John Reid, Mrs. Reid, Professor J. A. E. Steggall 
[Hon. A.], Mr. G.P. Stainsby [A.], Mr. A. Dunbar Smith [F.], 
Mrs. Smith, Mr. John Sanderson, Mr. W. Auger Smith [L.], 
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Mr. Ralph R. Shipley [Z.], Mrs. Shipley, Miss Shipley, 
Mr. James E. Shaw, Mrs. Shaw, Miss Shaw, Mr. C. B. 
Stewart [4.], Mrs. Stewart, Mr. W N. Scaife [L.], Mr. 
Allan Smith, Mrs. Smith, Mr. Jas. Scott, Mrs. J. Scott, 
Mr. T. Taylor Scott [F.], Mr. T. Sharpe [-4.], Mrs. Sharpe, 
Mr. W. Steel, Mr. P. J. Stienlet [Z..], Mrs. Stienlet, Mr. 
Joseph Spain [F.], Mrs. Spain, Mr. F. Scott, Mr. Percy 
‘Thomas [F.], O.B.E.,Mr.O. M. Thorp [L.], Mr. Harry Teather 
[F.], Mrs. Teather, Miss Teather. Mr. Laurence W. Taylor, 
Mr. T. S. Tait [4.], Mrs. Tait, Mr. A. K. Tasker [F.], Mr. 
C. P. Tanner [4.], Mrs. Tanner, Mr. F. W. Turnbull, Mr. 
Wilfrid Usher, Miss J. Usher, Mr. James R. Wigfull [F.], 
Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.], Mr. Maurice E. Webb, D.S.O., 
M.C. [F.], Mr. Wray Whesten [/..], Mrs. Wheston, Mr. 
Henry A. Wilson [4.], Mrs. Wilson, Mr. A. E. Wigfield, 
Mr. J. A. Williamson [4.], Miss Williamson, Mr. Horace 
Wilson, Miss Wilson, Mr. Chas. Walker, Mr. John Woollatt 
(4.1, Mr. C. E. Westmoreland, Rev. H. I.. Whitley, Mr. 
Chas. F. Ward [/’.] [President of the South Wales Institute 
of Architects], Mrs. Ward, Mr. N. Willis, Mr. F. N. 
Weightman [L.], Mr. G.Whitfield, Mr. Thomas C. Yates [4.]. 





SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 
CONDITION OF IMPORTED Sorr Woops. 

Mr. C. A. Daubney [F.], having drawn the attention of 
this Committee to the condition of timber imported into 
London and the serious risk of its infection by dry-rot 
whilst awaiting sale, a party of members visited the 
docks by permission and inspected timber from various 
countries, more particularly soft woods. Upon making 
their report the Council recommended that a deputation 
should seek an interview with the Port of London 
Authority, and this was accomplished in the early part of 
the year. The members, including Messrs. Vernon 
Crompton, H. D. Searles-Wood, R. J. Angel and J. 
Ernest Franck, were courteously received. Their state- 
ments and recommendations were fully appreciated and 
assurance given that careful consideration would be given 
to means for amending existing conditions. It is gratify- 
ing to learn also that the “ Imperial Institute Timber 
Committee,” of which Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood [F.] is 
Chairman, has been induced to move in the matter, and 
it is hoped that as a result of these efforts, conditions for 
the storage of timber in the docks will be improved 
materially, and it is the intention of the Committee to 
keep the matter under observation. 

ALLIED SOCIETIES AND BUILDING RESEARCH. 

During this Session the Science Standing Committee 
has put itself into communication with the Allied Societies 
of the R.I.B.A. with a view to encouraging throughout 
the Empire some measure of co-operation in research 
work, Sixteen societies have been approached and an 
explanatory memorandum circulated indicating 
subjects as :— 

(1) The Preservation of Timber. 

(2) The Preservation of Stone. 

(3) The Preservation of Metal. 

(4) Improvement of Glass for Pavement Lights. 

(5) Improvement of Painting (Internal and External). 

(6) Acoustics—in public and private buildings, fac- 
tories, etc. 

(7) Drainage—bye-laws. 

(8) Regulations as to lead mains by water companies. 

(9) Jointless floorings, etc., and their composition. 

To the above may be added the subject of the ‘‘ Natural 
Lighting of Buildings,”’ following upon the valuable paper 
by Mr. Percy Waldram [Z.] on 22 April last. 

The Past President of the Berks, Bucks and Oxon 
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Architectural Association, Mr. Edward Warren, F.S.A., 
has offered to furnish notes upon the preservation of stone. 

Professor C. H. Bulleid, of Nottingham University, 
offers his services, and professors of the Universities of 
Leeds, Sheffield, and of Armstrong College, Newcastle, 
are willing to undertake investigations on particular sub- 
jects, provided funds are furnished. 

It is hoped that this effort may be extended and that, 
by decentralising and widening the field of investigation 
into common problems, recruits may be secured and an 
extended interest aroused in many directions. 

FRANCIS Hooper, 
Foint Hon. Secretary, Science Standing Committee. 

3 June 1925. 


PROPOSED “R.I.B.A. TRAVELLING STUDENT- 
SHIP” TO MESOPOTAMIA. 
THE EXCAVATIONS AT UR. 

The following letter has been received by the Secretary 
of the Institute :— 

Dear Mr. MacA.ister,—I have been very much 
interested in what you tell me about the work which 
Mr. Leonard Woolley hopes to do at Ur, in the course 
of the coming winter. He appears to have in immediate 
prospect a piece of excavation which promises results 
of the greatest interest and importance, not only to 
archeologists and historians, but to architects and his- 
torians of architecture. The fascinating possibilities 
that are opened up by the exploration of what may 
turn out to be the Royal Palace of Ur ought to excite 
the enthusiastic interest of all who are concerned with 
the early history of our Art. 

I understand that it will be of the greatest help to Mr. 
Woolley if he can be accompanied by a well-trained young 
architect to assist him on the technical side of the work. 
The sad loss of Mr. Francis Newton created a vacancy 
which it is the duty of the architectural profession to fill. 
I understand also that you have found an enthusiastic 
young architect with the necessary qualifications who 
is prepared to go out in the coming winter as Mr. 
Woolley’s architectural assistant if the necessary funds 
can be provided. 

I am anxious to help in this matter, and I should like 
to offer the sum of 40 guineas as the nucleus of a fund 
for providing the required sum of {£400 which will 
enable the R.I.B.A. to send out this young architect 
as an “ R.I.B.A. Travelling Student ”’ to Mesopotamia.* 
I hope you will have no difficulty in obtaining other 
contributions which will rapidly provide the full amount 
required.—Yours very truly, HatsteaD Best [F.]. 
St. John’s Chambers, 87, Church Street, 

Blackpool, 8 Fune 1925. 

The following contributions have already been re- 
ceived :— 

Halstead Best [F.].. es 
Sir John J. Burnet, R.A. [F.] : i 
Messrs. William and T. R. Milburn [FF.] 
Mr. Herbert Baker, A.R.A. [F.].. 

Mr. E. Stanley Hall [F.] .. “3 

Mr. Edward P. Warren, F.S.A. [F.] 

Sir G. Oatley and G. C. Lawrence 

Mr. H. S. Chorley 

Mr. S. Segar Owen <x ga 
The Council of the Institute have approved of this 
Travelling Studentship, contributions to which will be gladly 
received by the Secretary. 
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USE OF THE TERM “ CHARTERED ARCHITECT.” 

Many enquiries have been received from Members as 
to the use of the term “‘ Chartered Architect ”’ in connec- 
tion with other descriptions such as Surveyor, Valuer, etc., 
and in cases where not all the partners of a firm of Archi- 
tects are entitled to use the description ‘‘ Chartered 
Architect.” 

The Council of the R.I.B.A. have decided that the 
description “‘ Chartered Architect ’’ may only be used in 
direct connection with the name of the member who is 
the Chartered Architect ; and that where it is used in 
connection with other descriptions, such as Surveyor, 
Valuer, etc., it should be used in the following way :- 

(a) John P.RSB.A,, 
Chartered 
Surveyor. 


Brown, 
Architect r 


(b) Messrs. Jones and Robinson, 
Architects, 
Surveyors, 
Valuers. 
John Jones, F.R.I.B.A., Chartered Architect. 
William Robinson, F.S.I., Chartered Surveyor. 
Henry Thompson. 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
MEETING. 
22 Fune, 1925. 
THE EXCAVATIONS AT UR. 

-A letter from Mr. Halstead Best [F.] containing the 
offer of a sum of 40 guineas as the nucleus of a fund which 
would enable a well-trained young Architect to accompany 
Mr. Leonard Woolley and to assist him in his excavations 
at Ur was received and ordered to be published in the 
Journal. 


Sir GEORGE OATLEY. 
The Secretary was directed to convey the congratula- 
tions of the Council to Sir George Oatley [F.] on the 
occasion of his Knighthood. 


HousInG IN HOLLAND. 

A report was received from Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd [F.], 
the R.I.B.A. Delegate who accompanied the official visit 
of the National Housing and Town Planning Council to 
Holland during Easter, 1925, and was ordered to be pub- 
lished in the Journal. 


Notices 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 30 NOVEMBER 10925. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the election to take place on 30 Novem- 
ber 1925 they should send the necessary nomination forms 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than 3 October. 
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LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions of 
Section iv, clause 4 (b) and (c ii) of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and desirous 
of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain full par- 
ticulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply 
for nomination. 


R.I.B.A. KALENDAR 1925-26. 

The Kalendar for the coming session is now in course 
of preparation, and changes of address, etc., should be 
notified to the Secretary R.I.B.A., g Conduit Street, W.1, 
before 5 September. 





THE EXAMINATIONS. 
The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for registra- 
tion as Student R.I.B.A., was held in London and Leeds 
from 22nd to 28th May. Of the 83 candidates who 
presented themselves, 42 passed and 41 were relegated. 
The successful candidates were as follows, the names 
being given in order of merit as placed by the examiners : 
GALBRAITH : THomas McKay [P., 1923], ‘‘ Gordon House,”’ 
Holden Road, Wednesbury, Staffs. 

Lone: ALBERT Epwarp [P., 1923], 28, Bickersteth Road, 
Tooting, S.W.17. 

GREENWOOD: FRep. [P., 1922], 255, Brunswick Street, Nelson. 

EccLESTONE: JAMES Henry [P., 1923], ‘“‘ Westwood,” Port 
View, Saltash, Cornwall. 

CoHEN: Jacos [P., 1922], 33, White Lion Street, Norton 
Folgate, Et. 

GREENWOOD : HAROLD [P., 1923], 40, St. John’s Road, Golder’s 
Green, N.W.11. 

HALL: FREDERICK GEORGE ALFRED [P., 1923], 108, Hambolt 
Road, Clapham Park, S.W.4. 

THOMPSON : GERALD LEOPOLD [P., 
Hotel, Denmark Hill, S.E.5. 

OrFEUR: RONALD Francis [P., 1924], 30, Guessens Road, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 

Warp: WILLIAM LesLIE [P., 1920], “‘ The Firs,’” The Mount, 
Ewell, Surrey. 

Lee: JouHN Wixuiam [P., 1923], 
Burley Road, Leeds. 

Parkes: FREDERICK Ernest [P., 
Quinton, Birmingham. 
TROKE: WALTER EpMunp [P., 1921], 
Malmesbury Road, Southampton. 
TASSELL : GEORGE Epwarp [P., 1922], Almaville, Tillington, 
Stafford. 

GoopDaALL : ALBERT EpwarpD JAmes [P., 1921], 61, Chesterfield 
Gardens, Harringay, N.4. 

BowRING: CHARLES CLIFFORD [P., 1923], 102, Walbrook 
Road, Derby. 

Stott : JAMEs FREDERICK [P., 1923], 18, York Avenue, Oldham. 

Ayerst: CHARLES THOMAS [P., 1923], 79, Hallam Street, 
Portland Place, W.1. 

Brown : RoperT NEVILLE [P., 1922], Aubrey House, Harton, 
South Shields. 

BUCKINGHAM : GEOFFREY SAMBROOKE [P., 1923], 44, Mile 
End Road, Norwich. 


1921], Durlstone Manor 


15, Christopher Street, 
1923], ‘‘ Stoneridge,” 


“ Fairlight,’ 31, 
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CApDMAN: Harry GeEorGE [P., 
Creve Road West, Folkestone. 

CHECKLEY : JAMES FREDERICK HAYSELDEN [P., 1920], Trafford 
House, Station Road, Benton, Northumberland. 

CLARK : JOHN HuntTER [P., 1918], 3, Walton Crescent, Chester- 
field. 
DuNN: RiIcHARD RUssELL ANTHONY [P., 1921], 10, Frederick 
Street, Sunderland. 
EvaANs- VAUGHAN : GEORGE 
Road, Ipswich. 

GaLE: Jack Exrstrom [P., 1921], 7, St. Oswalds Road, Small 
Heath, Birmingham. 

HaRRISON : GEOFFREY STANLEY [P., 1923], Thurlow, Alden- 
ham Avenue, Radlett, Herts. 

HarTLey : WILLIAM Davin [P., 1920], “‘ Sunnyside,’’ Wex- 
ham, Slough. 

Hunt: VINCENT COLLINGWOOD [P., 1921], ‘‘ Redcot,’” The 
Manor Way, Blackheath, S.E.3. 

JopLinGc : Epwarp LAURENCE [P., 1920], c/o, 6, Grey Street, 
Hull. 

LipDLE : EpwIN JosEPuH [P., 1920], 30, Osborne Road, Stroud 
Green, N.4. 

Lyon: NEVILLE ARTHUR [P., 1920], 46, Dover Street, Picca- 
dilly, W. 

Mount: Epwarp Cyrit [P., 1923], 61, 
North, Leicester. 

PayToN : ARTHUR GEORGE Repvers [P., 1921], ‘ The Dell,” 
Sharmans Cross Road, Solihull, Birmingham. 

RUSHWORTH : STEPHEN Hupson [P., 1g!g], 
Mount, Elland Road, Leeds. 

SCHOFIELD: JAMES ARTHUR [P., 1922], 31, Kendall Road, 
Beckenham, Kent. 

SHaw : THoMas REGINALD [P., 1922], 47, Rider Road, Leeds. 

Sxurray: THOMAS EpwarpD DEANE [P. 1924], Caversham 
Bridge Hotel, Reading. 

SLADE: ARTHUR [P., 1921], 34, Doria Road, Parsons Green, 
5.W.6. 


o. 


1923], ‘‘ Windy-Ridge,” 


FREDERICK [P., 1922], 4, Dales 


Stoughton Drive 


34, Tilbury 


WHINNEY : HUMPHREY CHARLES DICKENs [P., 1921], 8, Old 
Jewry, E.C.2. 

Wirkie: Davin ARCHIBALD [P., 1923], 4, Montrose Villas, 
Hammersmith Terrace, W.6. 

Woop: NEVILLE BLACKWELL [P., 1921], 114, Arthur Street, 
Derby. 


Competitions 


SEVENOAKS U.D.C. HOUSING COMPETITION. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above Competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural Com- 
petitions. 


PROPOSED FIRE AND POLICE STATION, NEW- 
CASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Premiums £500, £300 and £100 respectively are offered. 
Assessor Mr. Percy S. Worthington, F.R.I.B.A. Condi- 
tions may be obtained on or before 4 July 1925 by deposit- 
ing £2 2s. Designs to be sent in not later than 8 Octo- 
ber 1925. Apply A. M. Oliver, ‘Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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COVENTRY HOSPITAL COMPETITION. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the Conditions of the 
above Competition are not in accordance with the Regula- 
tions of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Committee are 
in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of securing 
an amendment. In the meantime Members are advised 
to take no part in the competition. 


WOLVERHAMPTON AND STAFFORDSHIRE 
HOSPITAL. 
Proposed out-patient and casualty department, to be 
erected in Cleveland Road, Wolverhampton. Assessor, 


Mr. T. R. Milburn, F.R.I.B.A. Premiums £200, £150 
and £100. Last day for questions, June 27th. Designs 
to be sent in not later than September sth, 1925. Condi- 


tions obtainable by depositing £1 Is. 


GOWER R.D.C. HOUSING COMPETITION. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above Competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published Regu- 
lations of the Royal Institute for Architectural Compe- 
titions. 


COMPETITION FOR A HIGH BRIDGE OVER 
COPENHAGEN HARBOUR. 

Copenhagen Municipality hereby invite participation 
in an International Competition in connection with a 
High Bridge over Copenhagen Harbour. 

The Municipality have set apart a sum of 35,000 
kroner to be expended in prizes. There will be three 
prizes, the value of which will be fixed by a Judgment 
Committee consisting of Members of the Council, 
together with technicians chosen by the Municipality, 
the (Danish) Institute of Civil Engineers and the (Danish) 
Society of Architects. The largest prize will be at least 
15,000 kroner. 

Programme and particulars in Danish and English 
can be procured after 1 February 1925, from the City 
Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Copenhagen B, against 
a deposit of kr. 100. 

The deposit is repayable after the judging, or pre- 
viously if the drawings, particulars, etc., are returned 
in good condition. Projects to be delivered to the City 
Engineers Directorate, Town Hall, before mid-day, 
1 September 1925. 

After judgment the competing projects will be publicly 
exhibited at the Town Hall, Copenhagen. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
CoMPETITION FOR THE SELECTION OF A PLAN WITH A 
VIEW TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF A CONFERENC2 HALL 

FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT GENEVA. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 
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A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the COLLABORATOR WANTED. 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects ASSOCIATE — ——— a — eee ieee re-] — 
eae nes woul ike to meet another able to influence finance with 
submitting the best plans. ; ; vt llaboration or partnership.—Reply Box 2428, c/o The 
A programme of the Competition when ready will be Secretary R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- COMMENCEMENT OF PRACTICE. 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies r. Witttam W. Woop, A.R.I.B.A., has commenced practice 
for distant countries will be despatched first. sich: os Russell Street, _ comet W.¢ u where he will be glad 
am t I 1\ rade catalogues. elephone ; Museum 9527. 
The British Government will receive a certain number OFFICE AC saci DATION ; 
e ° . I ( a2 ( LATA )L- N. 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal i i eae ene a eae ai aa a 
Institute of British Architects, and application should large, airy, well-furnished and well-lit office in W.C.1 district with 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, another. Rent, including heating, lighting, cleaning and use of 


W.1, by intending competitors. telephone, £75 per hy err ppls oP c/o The Secretary 
é ; . , . _ on ] , Conduit Street, London, = 2 
Single copies can be procured direct from I he Secre- Id be glad to hear from another member who is 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, for lesir of sharing offices in Charing Cross district—Reply Box 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 39600 ‘etary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W. 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies PRACTICE FOR SALE. 
have been despatched. RACTICE stal lished, in — eTOW ng sé egy ata exc = nt 
7a yi ° Py ° modern o es, leading thorougnDtare, sul young Associate. if i 
On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- reasons for disposal.—Box 1965, c/o The Rieter lt RIBA. e foe 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the luit Street, London, W.r1. ; ‘ 
British representative on the Jury of assessors. CHANGE OF TELEPHONE NUMBER. 
R >. Niven’s and Mr. H. H. Wigglesworth’s telephone 
\I 1 I 


THE NEW INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, re Museum 3943 and 3944, and not Museum 1733 as 
TENT 20 ~ TATION a >DTT 1OUS! weed Saad 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. ASSISTANT WANTED. 
. “os ¢ RCHITECTUR Assistant. Capable and experienced Assistan 

An International Competition has been promoted for oomke GL acai aioe grea ani met Sate = 
the Argentine Institution for the Blind, Buenos Aires, homas Worthington & Sons, 178, Oxford Road, Manchester. ° 
Argentine Republic. : ; : APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

A small number of copies of the Conditions have been y (A.R.I.B.A.) seeks a position as Assistant in an architect's 
deposited in the R.I.B.A. Library for the information of off ould also be willing to undertake secretarial work.- 
British Architects who may desire to compete. he Secretary R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, 

xe : - . a ee ae, oe ae e naon, \\V.1. y ; <3 : 

A booklet containing the full text of e conditions ARCHITECT \SSISTANT, disengaged, experienced in the prepara- 
with other information (translated from e Spanish) tic f <ing dra s, details, etc. (domestic and ecclesiastical 
and a plan of the ground on which the Institution is to irveyin ‘velling, draft specifications, etc., wit 

° ° . sox 8022 “ie Seer “7 
be erected is available for inspection at the Department B septal Boe The Secretary 
of Overseas ‘Trade (Room 42), 35 Old Queen Street, , HITrcr's AssISTANT renders professional assistance to archi 
London, S.W.1. ects in re time or would accept regular emplovment.— Reply 

X 4491 The Secretary R.I.B.A., go Conduit Street, W.1. 
>}.A. with world-wide experience would be prepared 
irtnership with progressive firm or another architect, 
tance in own < in London, Reply Box 873, 


i - : , wt as yet : 
Members Column ) he Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.r. ; 
A.R . is I to assist in the preparation of sketch 


1 


epared 
lrawings, details, and Specifications at own office 


MESSRS. DIXON AND 
Mr. R ‘ wy x eo — Box 2296, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit 
\ ae xon, B.Arcl er] I KN. J lick, ee ‘ 
A R.1.B.A., st! dete 1 n ¢ ul a rt . C t : i rd, PARTNI RSHIP WANTED. 
vhere RES) ete eee ere ate : bs \.R.I.B.A., with use of West End office and phone, which would 
Archi si ret 1 available, desires partnership in well-established practice 
MESSRS. ROBERTSON I lor Trained in recognised Architectural Sch ol 
Mr. J. D. Rosertson, L.R.LB.A : . fie ind has had wid f experience in London and the provinces. 
Mr. W. J. White aan. A AEST A See car Vould invest capital if prospects were sufficiently good. Testi- 
ees qed: eas eR: ad Sd monials.— Box 9263, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, 
carry on practice aS INobertson Xv \N cts, “aed 7 : 2) , 
Main Street, Bulawayo, v-hodesi eee P TO LET 
£2 ht at 17 Dartmouth Street, Westminster. {£150 
)230, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Mr. A.C. Denny, A, eet, W.1 
Glasgow and Dum ton, has open in I t nal ; 
Buildings, East Grinstead, Sussex I mast Grin- R.I.B.A. TELEPHONE NUMBERS. 
sieae. 417 Members are requested to note that the R.I.B.A. 
rr ~ ° . ” 
i lh iid Phin cine ee sity mee Telephone Exchange lines are now ‘“‘ Mayfair,” 434 and 
Haddon & Co. for the Painter-Etchers’ E: t 435. The use of the line number ‘‘ Mayfair, 6543 ”’ has 
Che plank is 48 — by 22 inches, and is low, so that the print been discontinued. 
can be easily hited from the end, and Is fitt t ps ae . Selvin aciibniiian's  caiv iene Pn 
(which ¢ innot damage the rolier) t prevent it f 1 BRIT ISH ARCHITEC rs CONFERENCE. 
The rollers are 22 inches toy Copies of the group photograph taken at Durham Castle 
the oil reaching the blanket. Will print plat nches b} can be obtained, price 6s. 6d. each, post free, on applica- 
sat er ~ Mieresas Gee nee ee ce tion to Messrs. Philipson and Son, Ltd., 20 Oxford Street, 


Makers’ pre sent price, £8 
es, Ta ee : Newcastle-on-Tyne. 








